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other hands with the appearance of this issue. 
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those who have been of able and loyal assistance to our 
publication during the past ten years. 

We hope for a continued support of the new editor and 
his assistants. | 


‘FATHER SMITH, O. P. 
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THE SCOPE OF NATURE: 


Eieut TABLES 


HE IDEA of N ature is so familiar and so broad that it 

seems almost protean and chameleonic.* Moreover, it is at 
once both a technical and a popular term and concept, with the 
result that delimitation is even more difficult than would be 
the case if it enjoyed only professional usage. Teachers of 
Cosmology, and the Philosophy of Nature -in general, must 
agree that this notion is just as important as (and perhaps 
presents greater difficulty as a task in clarification, than) the 
idea of matter. Indeed, the metaphysician grappling with 


1 The literature on the concept of nature is, of course, vast. Besides the 
classical and traditional references, mention may be made here of The 
Concept of Nature by Whitehead (Cambridge, 1920); An Essay on Nature 
by Woodbridge (Columbia, 1940); “ The Meaning of phusis in Early Greek 
Philosophy ” by Walter Veazie in Studies in the History of Ideas (Colum- 
bia, 1918); “Natura Naturans—Natura Naturata” by Henry A. Lucks, 
New Scholasticism, IX, 1 (Jan. 1935) : 

On the concept of nature in literature on may recommend Joseph W. 

Beach, Norman Foerster and Edmund Dianaen, Goethe’ s Fragment should 
be listed too. 
_ We cannot deal with the related concepts of “natural law” and “state 
of nature,” so important in ethics, jurisprudence and political philosophy. 
We likewise must omit stoicism, pantheism, romanticism, primitivism and 
the German nature-philosophy of Schelling, Oken e¢ al. 
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Being, Existence and Reality has a quasi-advantage in the 
very fact that his key-concepts are more abstract. 

The purpose of the present paper is to suggest ways of elimi- 
nating some of the confusion commonly encountered because of 
the overlapping extensions of the natural, the material, the 
physical and the metaphysical. At the risk of seeming arbi- 
trary as to terminology and nomenclature, or of apparently 
taking liberty with traditional usage, the writer makes bold to 
present a sort of cosmological taxonomy which has at least 
enjoyed some blackboard success. One simple feature is the 
setting up of an equation between the physical and the acci- 
dental. This is, of course, a radical departure from the: Aris- 
totelian use of the former term as usually interpreted. It is 
thought however that the spirit if not the letter of Peripatetic 
thought is maintained. Furthermore, both modern language 
and modern science can be better treated in the proposed 
fashion than otherwise—or, at least, so the writer feels. 


In the singular, individual or particular sense of the term, 
Nature means the essence, quiddity, substance or constitution 
of a thing considered as a principle of operation. In his Meta- 
physics (Bk. V, ch. 4, 1014b), Aristotle enumerates six mean- 
ings of the word and St. Thomas gives us an almost identical 
list in the Summa Theologiae (P. Ia, q. 29, a. 1, ad 4; and 
‘P. IIT, q. 2, a. 1, ¢.). The first two meanings given are of 
biological and indeed of popular, unsophisticated character. 
The third meaning is the classical Aristotelian definition of 
Nature (Physics, Bk. II, ch. 1, 192b). The other synonyms 
are more abstract and more sophisticated, viz., the form, the 
matter, the essence of natural objects, and the essence of any- 
thing or “ every essence in general.” In that last sense, we can 
speak of the nature of things which are outside of Nature. 


i 
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We single out two features of this concept before we list the 
majority of its antonyms, contraries, antitheses, ete. The first 
characteristic of this concept is that it referred to fixity, perma-— 
nence, stability and uniformity. This persistent, constant and 
regular aspect of nature is alluded to in such texts as the 
following: 
oe arrangement in accordance with the rules of art is merely an 
incidental attribute, whereas the real nature .. . persists continuously 
(Physics, 193a). 
. if anything is of a certain character naturally, it is so invariably 


. or there is a ratio in the variation (Physics, 252a). 


For the things which come-to-be by natural process all exhibit, in 
their comin-to-be, a uniformity either absolute or highly regular (De 
Gen. et Corr., 333b). 


_ Id enim per se videtur esse de intentione naturae quod est semper et 
perpetuum (Summa Theologiae, P. I q. 98, a. 1). 


The second aspect, distinguishable but hardly separable from 
the first, is the purposive or teleological phase. A few texts 
must suffice to illustrate this point, e. g— 


. in nature nothing acts at random (Physics, 188a). 


does nothing in vain DeCaelo, 271a; 290a; 
291b). 


Nature is everywhere the cause of order (Physics, VIII, 252a). 


Nature, which is an “innate impulse to change (Physics, 
II, 192b) is listed as one of the seven causes of action (Rhe- 
toric, 1869) and, as a source of change (198a), finds itself 
competing with other explanatory factors such as love, strife, 
mind, fire, chance, in comogony.? Since the present paper can 
be, on this score, no more than a meagre index, we shall con- 
clude this section by merely enumerating the forces and fac- 
tors mentioned frequently in Aristotle and Aquinas (to say 


*Compare Plato: “ All things exist by nature, art or chance” (Laws, 
X, 888). 7 
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nothing of popular parlance) in contradistinction to Nature 
and the natural. The cited texts are samples only. 3 


Chance (Spontaneity) .......... “196-200. 
S.C.G., Bk. ii, part 2, 
ch. 84-100. 
the Voluntary ..... ons 
ch. 70. 
the Divine BE. iui, part 2. 
S.T., P. 1a, 2ae, q. 112, 
| a. 1 & q. 114, a. 2. 
sss. Mem. & Reminisce., 451b. 
IT. 


In a collective, macrophysical sense, we often mean by 
Nature, the Universe, the Cosmos, the sum-total of matter, the 
entire range of corporeal creation. The term world sometimes 
denotes this totality but perhaps more frequently is confined to 
terrestrial, mundane entities, so as to be merely co-extensive 
with the earth or globe. Similarly, the expression “ Mother 
Nature” often has this narrower scope. Again, in popular 
usage, this narrower extension is intended when the word 
Nature signifies the outdoors or the country (landscape, scenery, 
environment, ete.) as in the contrast with all things artificial— 
Varro and Cowper re “‘ God made the country, man made the 
city.” 3 

In this broad sense of the term Nature, we find the Aris- 
totelian equivalent in the Stagirite’s references to “the All” 
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or “the Whole” or “ Heaven” or “the Heavenly sphere” or 
“the Universe ”’ or “ the earth and the world” or “ the whole 
of nature.” * Likewise, a Thomistic equivalent would be “ the 
universal order” or “the order of nature” or “ the natural 
order ” by which he means the system of essential relations. 

The following charts and diagrams are designed to suggest - 
possible didactic aids and pedagogical devices which might | 
enable students of cosmology to envisage the domain of nature 
if only by intimating its sphere by way of a list, inventory or 
catalogue. The beginner must be warned of the Greek failure 
to recognize a truly supernatural realm, lest confusion result 
from the ambiguities in the terms “ celestial” and “ heavenly ” 
with their astronomical and theological senses. 


I. Table of Contents of Nature. 
The Cosmosphere or Universe. 
_ 1. The inaccessible reaches of outer space. 
2. The Observable Region. 
a. The realm of the nebulae. 
b. The stellar system; the astral or sidereal world. 
e@ The Galactic System (Milky Way). 
(1) The Solar or Planetary System (viz., the 
sun, the planets, the asteroids, comets, 


meteors, etc.). 
(a) The Earth or Globe.- 


II. The Terrestrial or Mundane Catalogue. 
1. The Geosphere or Mineral Kingdom. 


a. The Centrosphere (core) ......... solid 
b. The Lithosphere (crust) ......... ” 
ce. The Hydrosphere (oceans) ....... liquid 
d 


The Atmosphere gas 


* Ross points out that Aristotle uses the title physics loosely to denote 
all his physical treatises, less broadly to indicate the single work which 
bears. that title, and in a third restricted sense to refer to the first two 
among the eight books of the treatise called Physics. Examples of Aris- 
totle’s references to the Universe are the following: Metaph., 1005a; 1072b; 
Physics, 212b; 193b; 252a; DeCaelo 271b; 276a; 278a, b; 280a; 300b. 


| 
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(1) Troposphere 
(2) Tropopause 
(3) Stratosphere 
(4) Ionosphere 


2. “The Biosphere (fauna & iam Plant & Animal 
Kingdoms. 


3. The Sociosphere or Noosphere—The human level. 
III. The Natural vs. The Supernatural. 
1. Supernatural ... Angels; God. 


Spiritual 
Spiritual (merely) . . . human souls 


Metaphysical 
- metaphysical (merely) ...corporeal 
2. Natural substance 
Material 
physical (purely) ....... corporeal 
| accidents 


N. B.—The term “ merely ” refers to the lowest level within its cate- 
gory, in contrast to those grades or degrees which merit the same 
_ appellation more purely, perfectly or fully—Everything in — Iii 
is created except God. 


IV. The so-called Occult; the Unnatural. 


When we come to consider such entities and events as ghosts, 
witches, fairies, monsters, miracles, etc., the field of so-called 
psychic research, and the alleged incidents and phenomena of 
extra-sensory perception (e.g., telepathy, clairvoyance, levita- 
tions, poltergeist, dowsing or divining-rods, etc., etc.), tables IV 
and V are designed to introduce some order by classifying the _ 
putative episodes and data. The following catalogues imply 
possible explanations of these mgwerious occurrences : 


1.N atural explanations: 


(a) that they are unreal or subjective; that they are not fac- 

tual but are figments of an abnormal, perhaps a psy- 

’ ehotic, mind, viz., superstitions, hallucinations, illusions, 
delusions; 


i 
} 
‘4 
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(b) that they are real or objective but are due to trickery, 
skill, deception, fraud; that they are caused by “ white 
magic”? in the sense of legerdemain, prestidigitation, 
conjuring, ete. ; illusions to which even the normal mind 
is a victim; 

(c) that they may be explained by future science but are as 
yet not understood ; 

(d) that they are rare but known to the expert; mysterious 

- only to the layman or to the illiterate, the uneducated 
or unsophisticated ; | 


(e) that they are mere coincidences, oddities, accidents, ete. 


ical - 2, Preternatural and supernatural explanations: 


(a) that they are of infernal or diabolical origin, due to 
demoniacal agencies; that they are caused by “ black 
magic” in the sense of sorcery, witchcraft and/or 
‘necromancy; | | 

(b) that they are of celestial origin or of miraculous charac- 
ter; due to divine intervention or angelic agency. 


V. The Abnormal. — 

There is a loose and careless tendency to reduce the natural 
to the normal and to diminish the ‘latter to the range of the 
average. ‘The same error is the popular tendency to identify the 
abnormal with the occult or unnatural. Shakespeare mixes up 

_ these two categories for dramatic effect so that we have idiots, 
psychotics, ghosts, witches, meteorological disturbances, and 
sundry other things happening “against the use of nature.” * 
Even “ nature’s germens ” ° (probably the “ rationes seminales ” 
of St. Augustine) are disturbed. The student of teleology when 
confronted with random, haphazard, fortuitous and capricious 
facts will turn to Aristotle * on spontaneity and chance (Physics, 


*E.g., Macbeth, I, 3. 

°E.g., Lear, 2; Macbeth, IV, 1. 

° See “ Spontaneity and Monstrosity in Aristotle ” by Govtas H. Clark in 
The New Scholasticism, Vol. viii, No. 1, Jan. 1934. 


| 
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Bk. ii, # 196-200) and to St. Thomas on contingency, violence, 
ete. (S. C. G. iii-1, ch. 72 f.; i, ch. 19, ch. 7; etc.) and on Divine 
Providence and Government (8S. C.G. Bk. iii-1, ch. 64-83; 
S.T., p. Ia, q. 103-119; q. 22; etc.). | 
The psychologists have had their own difficulties in defining 
the abnormal. Forty years ago, Jastrow attempted to delimit 
abnormality by identifying it with any deviation, variation or 
contrast (as compared with usual relations) which was instruc- 
tive, significant or pronounced. He warned his readers that it 
was not necessarily co-extensive with the morbid or diseased, 
the uncommon, or the monstrous. Aw a result, the psychologists 
include under mental disorders and disturbances (ailments, 
illnesses and sicknesses) a wide variety of aberrations, disor- 
ganizations, deteriorations, impairments, disintegrations, de- 
fects, irregularities, anomalies, derangements, alienations, mal- 
adjustments and dislocations. | | 


Let us catalogue the abnormal somewhat arbitrarily thus: 


1. Physical Abnormality (teratological; pathological ) 
freaks (mutations; sports) ; monsters; 
hybrids (mongrels); midgets, giants, dwarfs, pygmies; 

2. Mental Abnormality = 


subnormal—the mentally defective and feeble-minded 
supernormal—prodigies and geniuses | 
abnormal (strictly )}—minor-psychoneurotics 
major-psychoties 
N.B.—Some would classify psychopaths as subnormal; the 
majority regard them as abnormal. 


d 
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VI. Nature, Matter and Life. | 

At the risk of giving the impression that the “ open world ” 
is a closed system, we offer these last two charts or diagrams by 
way of synopsis and graphic illustration for the beginner in 
Cosmology. The definition of anything is supposed to set its 
limits, identify its boundaries or locate its frontiers. It should 
by demarcation both contain and exclude. It is contended with 
reference to this article as a whole that the various meanings of 
“nature” suggested do not render the concept equivocal or 
ambiguous. 


A. Nature: This includes all matter plus human souls. Grace and the 
‘supernatural destiny of human souls are here omitted. 

B. Matter: This includes all minerals, plants, animals and human 
bodies. | 

C. Life: This realm partly overlaps the sphere of matter (and hence 

the domain of nature) since organic life is material. But it 

also includes supernatural existence such as that of God and 

the angels. In other words, life as immanent activity is a 

broader concept than life in the organic, biologic sense as 

nutrition, growth and reproduction.’ 


7St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, Ia, q. 78, a. 1&2; De Pot. Dei, q. 10, 
a. 1; Aristotle, Hist. Animal., Bk. viii, 589a; Part. Animal., Bk. 1, 639a. 
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Hylemorphic Gradations. 


Figure 1 represents mineral substances 
8 plant bodies 
animal bodies 
human beings 
angelic natures 
the Divine Nature | 
the substantial form of the mineral 
animal 


ce 


6é 6é 6é 


N.B.—The arrow representing the substantial form of man has one 
flange, tip or war-head that emerges from, or escapes immersion in matter. 
The arrow representing the angelic nature (#5) is symbolic of a pure 
spirit, involved in no organic, material, corporeal or physical mixture or 
composition.—Please note especially, that the circular and all-embracing 
character of figure #6, in no way should be regarded as pantheistic. _ 


| 
6 
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VIII. Being or Existence. 


1. Logical—thoughts about thoughts; entia rationis; second inten- 
tions; reflex universals; logical and material suppositions; 


2. Ideal—thoughts about things; first intentions; direct universals; 
ordinary ideas or concepts; 
3. Real—* things ” or realities: 


Accidental 
Substantial 
Potential 
Actual 
Infinite 
Finite 
Spiritual 
Material 
 Tnanimate 
Animate 
Non-conscious 
Conscious 
Non-rational 
Rational 


We present this awkard dichotomous arrangement of the 
entire range of being, not to encroach upon ontological terri- 
tory, but in particular to show the student of Cosmology that 
metaphysics can evaluate the proper status and stature of 

sundry notions in thé mathematical disciplines and in the New 
Physics and Nuclear Physics. Such a student, reading the 
literature in the Philosophy of Science and forgetting the 
Trivium (and semantics) may well be bewildered and perplexed 
by such ideas as the following: imaginary numbers, irrationals; 
surds; lemniscate ; constructs; models; fictions; symbols; geo- 
desics; parsecs; entropy; tensors; spinors; the pi-ratio; lambda, 
the cosmical constant; psi; googolplex; loxodromes; pseudo- 
spheres; isotropy; half-life; etc., ete. 
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By way of concrete, empirical data from the field of science, 
the student of Cosmology should have at least a rough idea of 
the number of species of plants, animals, minerals, chemical 
compounds. It is true that he will not find unanimity among 
scientific authorities partly because of the difficulty in making 
accurate statistical estimates and partly because of the fact that 
there are, especially in biologic taxonomy, “lumpers” and 
“ splitters.”” He will also be confronted with the problem of 
reconciling artificial rosters with natural systems, and with the 
equally difficult task of reconciling the scientific concept of 
species with the traditional, philosophic ' view. | 

As providing a practical survey of the scope of nature as far 
as it is known to date, the student will obtain a beneficial insight 
from the study * of a chemist, Dr. B. S. Hopkins, in which na- 
ture is delimited by giving its measured extremes as to weight, 
hardness, temperature and other properties. | 

The fabric and texture of nature which Scholastics have 
studied in terms of teleological considerations may be further 
examined in terms of the somewhat similar categories of Love- 
joy.” In the latter’s study of the principles of plenitude, con- 
tinuity and gradation are suggestive clues for further explora- 
tion and for a comparison with the scientists’ and naturalists’ 
notion of a ladder or scale as in Bonnet and Buffon VS Cuvier 
and Von Baer. Although McKeon warns us that the “ rigid © 
hierarchy of fixed genera” represents a “ Neo-Platonic trans- 
” of Aristotelian science, there is a continuous scale 
of nature in it as he points out. The present writer suggests 
that the student examine in _ Thomas * the ideas of remote 


mutation 


Beientific Monthly, Sept., 1932. 
® The Great Chain of Being by Arthur O. Lovejoy, Harvard, 1936. 


7° Summa Theologiae, P. Ia, q. 89, a. 1; q. 108, a. 6; gq. 113, a. 1; Summa - 


Contra Gentes, Bk. III, Pt. 2, ch. 97; ch. 121; ch. 127; th. 136; ete. 
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control, subordination, chain of being, division of labor, order, 
etc. as phases of the rich concept.of nature. 

The codification of concepts of nature may be an endless 
task but by way of arbitrary and abrupt conclusion we shall 
simply note that whereas modern usage, and this article, treat 
the angelic level as supernatural and therefore as outside, above 
or beyond the universe, Aquinas equates the universe with crea- 
tion. Perhaps one might state the difference by saying again 
that the terms heaven and celestial are ambiguous in modern - 
context, having as they do both theological and astronomical 
meanings, whereas among ancient and mediaeval thinkers these 
meanings were not equivocal. At any rate, St. Thomas states in | 
the Summa Theologiae, that “the angels are part of the uni- 
verse; they do not constitute a universe of themselves but both 
_ they and corporeal creatures unite in constituting one universe ” 
(Ia, q. 61, a. 3) and again “ the entire universe is constituted 
by all creatures, as a whole consists of its parts” (la, q. 65, 
a. 2). | 

| Dantet OC. O’Grapy. 
University of Notre Dame. : 


THE REPUTATION OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS > 
AMONG ENGLISH PROTESTANT THINKERS © 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


(Continued) 
IV. | 


Rozert Burron 
(Feb. 8, 1576-7—Jan. 25, 1639-40) 


HE AUTHOR of one of the most fantastic works, not only 

of seventeenth-century English literature but of all litera- 
ture, Robert Burton entered Brasenose College, Oxford, as a 
commoner in 1593, and in 1599 was elected student of Christ — 
College. In 1614 he received the B. D. degree and was admitted 
to the reading of the sentences. Two years later he became vicar 
of St. Thomas’s in the Oxford suburbs. In 16380 a second living, 
the rectorship of Segrave in Leicestershire, was added to the 
first.° Thus by reason of income and leisure, as well as 
by reason of temperament, talents, and interest, Burton was 
equipped to produce The Anatomy of Melancholy. His great 
work—great certainly in learning and bulk, and perhaps also 
in other ways—had an immediate and widespread popularity 
on its publication in 1621. Within the author’s lifetime five 
editions appeared. .Shortly before his death, Burton delivered 
to the printer an annotated copy to serve for the sixth edition, 
which appeared in 1651. Further seventeenth-century editions 
were issued in 1660 and 1676.*** “oe 


— 110Cf, D.N. B. article on Burton by A. H. Bullen. viii, 12-14. 
111 On the popularity of Burton’s books, Thomas Hearne, writing under 
the date of Jan. 23, 1733-4, observed: - 
No book sold better formerly than Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
in which there is a great variety of learning, so that it hath been a 
commonplace for filchers. It hath a great many impressions, and the 
bookseller got an estate by it; but now ’tis disregarded, and a good 
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Burton’s knowledge of the schoolmen and their influence upon 
him are apparent everywhere throughout The Anatomy of — 
Melancholy. ‘This may even be seen in his choice of so strange 


a subject. To one objecting to the subject of his book he could 
say: 

Thou sayest as much of me, peevish fellow as thou art, & grantest 
peradventure this which I have written in physick, not to be amiss, had 
another done it, a professed physician, or so; but why should I meddle 
with this tract? Hear me speak. There be many other subjects, I do 
easily grant, both in humanity and divinity, fit to be treated of, of 
which had I written only to show myself, I should have rather chosen, 
and in which I have been more conversant, I could have more willingly 
luxuriated, and better satisfied myself and others; but that at this 
time I was fatally driven upon this rock of melancholy, and carried 
away by this by-stream, which, as a rillet, is deducted from the main 
channel of my studies, in which I have pleased and busied myself at idle 
hours, as a subject most necessary and commodious. Not that I prefer 
it before Divinity, which I do acknowledge to be the Queen of pro- 
fessions, and to which all the rest are handmaids, but that in Divinity 
I saw no such great need. For had I written positively, there be so 
many books in that kind, so many commentators, treatises, pamphlets, 
expositions, sermons, that whole teams of oxen-cannot draw them... .77” 


fair perfect copy (altho’ of the 7th impression) may be purchased for 
one shilling, well bound, which occasion’d a gentleman yesterday (who 
observ’d how many books, that were topping books formerly, and 
were greedily bought at great prices, were turn’d to waste paper) to 
say, that sir Isaac Newton (he believ’d) would also in time be turned 
to waste paper; an observation which is very likely to prove true.” 
Philip Bliss, editor, Reliquiae Hearnianae. Second edition. London, 
John Russell Smith, 1869, iii, 113. Other notices of Burton are found 
in i, 282, and iii, 114. | | 
Johnson’s observation that “Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ was 
the only book that ever took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise,” served to revive interest in Burton’s book. James Boswell, 
The Life of Samuel Johnson. Newly edited with notes by Roger Ingpen. 
Bath, George Boyntun, 1925. i, 372. Cf. also ii, 578. There has been some 
further revival of interest in Burton in our own time. 
112 The Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited by Floyd Dell and Paul Jordan- 
Smith. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1927. “ Democritus Junior to the 
Reader,” p. 27. This edition is quoted throughout this article. 
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The book’s elaborate order is modeled upon that of the 
Summa Theologica and other great scholastic syntheses. Thus 
Burton divides his work into three partitions; each partition is 
subdivided into sections; the sections into members, and the 
members into subsections. Before each partition stands an 
analytical scheme showing its complete subject-matter in out- 
line. These outlines are useful and even necessary. They are 
further evidence of the scholastic structure of Burton’s mind © 
and of the scholastic background of his thought. They are not 
to be mistaken, as they were by Bullen, for a satire on similar 
outlines to be found in the works of the schoolmen. 

Writing in the person of “ Democritus Junior,” in the intro- 
duction to The Anatomy of Melancholy, Burton informs his 
reader that ‘“ Thou thyself art the subject of my discourse.” 
Since whatever men do and are comes under his consideration 
and since, in his own words, he “ laboriously collected this 
Cento out of divers Writers,” Burton’s vast work necessarily 
draws upon the greatest of the medieval synthesists. In the 
store of his learning, in the range of his interests, and in his 
style and method, Burton is sui generis, but he is also repre- 
sentative of his time. His countless quotations are from almost 
1000 different authors, and among these Aquinas is one of the 
122 that are quoted with greatest frequency.*** 

Burton turns to St. Thomas as to one who speaks with 
authority and he refers to Aquinas with respect and admira- 
tion. Although he quotes with approval two Protestant oppo- 
nents of scholasticism,’** he shows elsewhere that he had not 
been misled by the attacks made on the schoolmen by reformers 


113 Cf, Paul Jordan-Smith, Bibliographia Burtoniana. Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 31, 35, and 60. 

114“ Such, saith Kemnisius, are most of your School-men (mere Alche- 
mists), 200 Commentators on Peter Lombardi (Pitsius reckons up 180 
English Commentators alone, on the matter of the sentences); Scotists, 
Thomists, Reals, Nominals, &c., and so perhaps that of Saint Austin may 
be verified, the unlearn’d get heaven while the learn’d go down to hell.” 
Partition 3, Section 4, Member 1, Subsection 3, p. 916. 
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and humanists. In fact, he rightly reflects that if school the- 
ology is denounced and displaced, evil consequences will follow 
both in other studies and in practical affairs. 


Bale, Erasmus, Hospinian, Vives, Kemnisius, explode, as a vast 
Ocean of Obs and Sols, School Divinity. A labyrinth of inextricable 
questions, unprofitable contentions, incredible follys one calls it. If 
School Divinity be so censured—subtle Scotus, the file of truth; invinci- 
ble Ockham, surpassing all previous thought, &e.; Baconthorpe, (Doctor 
Resolute, and the Heart of Theology) ; Thomas himself, (Doctor Sera- 
phic, who was called Angelic), &c., what shall become of humanity? 145 


Burton speaks of the delights of | philosophical studies and 
then goes on to speak of the still greater benefits that come from 
theology. 


When I read Seneca, methinks I am beyond all human fortunes, on 
the top of an hill above mortality. Plutarch saith as much of Homer, 
for which cause belike Ni iceratus, in Xenophon, was made by his 
parents to con Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey without book, as well to make 
him a good and honest man as to avoid idleness. If this comfort may 
be got by Philosophy, what shall be had from Divinity? What shall 
Austin, Cyprian, Gregory, Bernard’s divine meditations afford us? : 


Or let him that is melancholy . .°. peruse subtle Scotus’ and Suarez’ 
Metaphysicks, or School Divinity, Occam, Th. si ena Entisberus, 
Durand.11® 


All this theology and philosophy was not acquired and written 
without cost, as witness the ills to which students and thinkers 


are subject. 


. hard students are commonly troubled with gouts, catarrhs, 
rheums, wasting, indigestion, bad eyes, stone, and colick, crudities, 
oppilations, vertigo, winds, consumptions, and all such diseases as come 
by cvermuch sitting; they are for the most part lean, dry, ill coloured, 
spend their fortunes, lose their wits, and many times their lives, and 


115 “ Democritus Junior to the Reader,” pp. 94-5. “Obs and Sols” are 


objections and solutions. 
116 Partition 2, Section 2, Member 4, pp. 460-463. 
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all through immoderate pains, and extraordinary studies. If you will 
not believe the truth of this, look upon great Tostatus and Thomas 
Aquinas’ Works, and tell me whether those men took pains? **” 


Among the good things done by the schoolmen and other 
thinkers, Burton numbers their proofs for the existence of God 
and for the immortality of the soul. 


Or if they desire Philosophical proofs and demonstrations, I refer 
them to Niphus, Faventinus’ tracts on this subject: to Francis and John 
Picus, Tholosanus, Eugubinus, to Soto, Canas, . . . to prove 
the immortality of the soul.*78 

To describe them in particular, to produce their Arguments and 
reasons, would require a just volume, I refer them therefore that expect 
a more ample satisfaction, to those subtil and elaborate Treatises, 
devout and famous Tracts of our learned Divines (Schoolmen amongst 
the rest, and Casuists) that have abundance of reasons to prove there 
is a God, the immortality of the soul, &., out of the strength of wit 


117 Part. 1, Sec. 2, Memb. 3, Subsect. 15, p. 261. Alphonsus Tostatus 
(1399-1455) is known also as Abulensis, from the fact that he was made 
bishop of Avila by Pope Eugene IV in 1449. He is described by a contem- 
porary: “ Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit omne ”; by Scheeben as 
“eruditionis gigas,” and by Hurter thus: “ Mirum quod breviori vitae 
spatio (pervenit enim tantum ad a. 56 aetatis suae) tot conscribere libros 
potuerit: tot enim tamque magna opera composuit, ut singulis adultioris 
vitae diebus debuerit scribere quinque vel sex expansae chartae folia.” Cf. 
H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae Catholicae. Editio tertia. 
_ Oeniponte, Libraria Wagneriana, 1906. ii, 918-920. 

“Tostatus Abulensis was a very painful person, and a great clerk, 
and in the days of his manhood he wrote so many books, and they not 
ill ones, that the world computed a sheet for every day of his life; I sup- 
pose they meant, after he came to the use of reason and the state of a 
man: and John Scotus died about the two-and-thirtieth year of his age, 
and yet, besides his public disputations, his daily lectures of divinity both 
public and private, the books that he wrote, being lately collected and’ 
_ printed at Lyons, do equal the number of volumes of any two of the most 
voluminous fathers of the Latin Church.” Jeremy Taylor, The Rule and 
Evercises of Holy Dying, Ch. I, Sect. iii, i, 527. 

Burton also names some of the ailments to which scholars are subject in 
another work. Cf. p. 134. 

_ 728 Part. 1, Sect. 1, Memb. 2, Subsect. 10, p- 144. 
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and Philosophy bring irrefragable pn to _ as are ingenious 
and well disposed.1?® 


It is worth noting that in the midst of all the superstitious 
— legends, fables, and old wives’ tales with which The Anatomy 
of Melancholy is filled, Burton’s quotations from St. Thomas are 
7 always of another sort. When discussing the comparative num- 
ber of angels and demons, Burton notes that “. . . Thomas, 
Albertus, and most, hold that there are by far more Angels than 
Devils.” **° Similarly, he appeals to the authority of St. 
Thomas and others both with regard to the nature of the 

demonic intelligence and in refutation of extravagant and 
. superstitious claims as to the powers of the fallen angels. 


But these paradoxes of their power, corporeity, mortality, taking of 
shapes, transposing bodies, and carnal copulations, are sufficiently con- 
futed by Zanchius, Pererius, in his comment, and Tostatus, questions on 
the sixth of Genesis, Th. Aquinas, 8. Austin ... Thomas, Durand, 
and others, grant that they have understanding far beyond men, can 
probably conjecture, and foretell many things. . . .171 


A further instance of this is given: 


Tatius of Pan his Cave (much like old S. Wilfrid’s needle in York- 
shire), wherein they did use to try maids, whether they were honest; 
when Leucippe went in a sweet sound was heard. Austin relates many 
such examples, all which Lavater contends to be done by the illusion 
of Devils; though Thomas ascribes it to Angels. pan 


_ St. Thomas is quoted once as a enpraen commentator by 
Burton: 


119 Part. 3, Sect. 4, Memb. 2, Subsect. 1, p. 935. 

120 Part. 1, Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Subsect. 2, p. 165. The reference to St. 
Thomas is Summa Theologica, I, 69, 9, ¢. — 

121 Part. 1, Sect. 2, Memb. 1, Subsect. 2, p. 162. For certain of these — 
points cf. Summa Theologica, I, 64, 1, o (intelligence) ; I, 57, 3 et 4, c and 
I, 84, 4, 2 (knowledge of the future); I, 51, 1, 1; and I, 115, 5, e (mor- 
tality) ; I, 31, 3 ad 6 (copulation). | 

122 Part. 3, Sect. 3, Memb. 2, p. 845. 
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No man so much followed upon earth, as Christ himself; & as the 
Psalmist saith, he was fairer than the sons of men. Chrysostom, Ber- 
nard, Austin, Cassiodore, Hierome, interpret it of the beauty of his 
person; there was a divine Majesty in his looks; it shined like Light- 
ning, and drew all men to it. But Basil, Cyril, Esay, Theodoret, 
Arnobius, &¢., of the beauty of his divinity, justice, grace, eloquence, 
&e. Thomas of both.1*% 


Nearer at home to his own professed subject of melancholy, 
its causes and the remedies for it, Burton cites St. Thomas on 
desperation: “‘ According to Thomas, it is a restraint from the 
thing desired, for some impossibility supposed.” **® In his long 
discussion of love and love melancholy, Burton quotes Aquinas 


once: “*. .. Thomas Secundus, handling and kissing is a mortal 


Sin. 99 125 


Although Burton is pre-eminently a man of one book, if The 
Anatomy of Melancholy can be classed as a single work rather 
than as a collection of books, he is also the author of a Latin 
comedy that is well worth reading. Entitled Philosophaster, the 
comedy was written in 1606, altered, revised, and completed in 
1615, and performed by the students of Christ Church, Oxford, 
on Feb. 16, 1617. The complete play was first published in 


123 Part. 3, Sect. 1, Memb. 2, Subsect. 3, p. 632. Cf. EHxpositio in Psalmos 
Davidis. Opera Omnia. Vives ed., XVIII, 503-505. 

124 Part. 3, Sect. 4, Memb. 2, Subsect. 2, p. 936. The reference is to 
Summa Theologica, I-II, 40, 4, ad 3. | 

125 Part. 3, Sect. 2, Memb. 2, Subsect. 4, p. 703. The reference is evi- 
dently to Summa Theologica, II-II, 104, 4: Utrum in tactibus et osculis 
consistat peccatum mortale. In the article St. Thomas distinguishes be- 
tween innocent embraces and those which are sinful. To refer to the 
Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas as “Thomas Secundus” is evidently due 
to an association in memory with Joannes Secundus, author of the famous 
renaissance poems on kisses. Cf. Joannis Secundi Hagiensis Basia, et alia 
quaedam. Lugduni, 1539; Dougall Crane, Johannes Secundus, His Life, 
Work and Influence on English Literature. Leipzig, Bernhard Tauchnitz, 
1931; Kisses, being the Basia of Iohannes Secundus Rendered into English 
Verse by Thomas Stanley, 1647. Soho, The Nonesuch Press, 1923. 
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1862.*°° The original text, together with an English transla- 
tion, was put out by Mr. Paul Jordan-Smith in 1931.** 

The scene of Philosophaster is Osuna, a Spanish town in 
which there is a newly established university. To it comes a 
group of bogus philosophers, viz., Polupragmaticus, a Jesuit, 
who assumes the divers roles of politician, courtier, theologian, 
and magician; Aequivocus, his servant; Pantometer, a mathe- 
matician; Pantomagus, an alchemist and physician; Simon 
Acutus, a sophist; Theanus, a theologaster; Pedanus, a gram- 
marian; and Amphimacer, a poetaster. The play presents an 
amusing picture of the activities of the pseudo philosophers and | 
of their subsequent rout. The passages satirizing certain 
aspects of contemporary scholarship and scholarly life could 
appeal only to an audience familiar with something of the sort. 
Some of the lines and incidents are so broad that even an 
academic company in our own uninhibited age would hesitate 
to use them. For this reason, it may be wondered whether an 
entirely unexpurgated version was played by the students of 
Christ Church in 1616. References to St. Thomas and other 
schoolmen are found in the following passages. In the second 
scene of act one, Eubulus, one of the councillors of the Duke of 
Osuna, founder of the university, questions Polupragmaticus: 


Tu qui primus es quam profiteris scientiam? 

Vel unde venis, e Peripato an a Stoa? 

Cujus sectator, Platonis an Aristotelis? 

Scotista, Thomista, realis, nominalis, an quis alius? 


To this Polupragmaticus replies: Nullius et omnium. 


126 Philosophaster, Comoedia; Poemata adhuc sparsim edita, nunc in 
unum collecta. Edited by W. E. Buckley. MHertford, Roxburghe Club, 
1862. 3 | 

127 Robert Burton’s Philosophaster, with an English Translation of the 
Same. Together with His Other Minor Writings in Prose and Verse. The 
translation, introductions, and notes by Paul Jordan-Smith. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, Stanford University Press, 1931. This edition is used 
here. 
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In act ii, scene ii, Simon Acutus makes an amusing display 
of pretended learning: 


Sie explico. Duplex est scientia: Intuitiva, quae hic non intelligitur; 
vel Discussiva, quae pendet a sensu; et sic, “scire” est “per causas 
scire ’; vel sic, scio formaliter, quatenus Ens, in quantum Ens habet in 
mente nostra unum conceptum omnibus communem, sicut habet Scotus 
in Metaphysicis: sed non quidditative, quatenus Individuationis princi- 
pium propriam habet entitatem, vel singularizetur per accidentia, secun- 
dum D. Thoman, aliquid addens positivum suum subjectum Individuans, 
non secundum esse cognitum, sed reale repraesentativum; et sic, non 
sclo magistralitatem suam. 


In act iv, scene v, Pedanus gives advice to Theanus with 
regard to studies that will aid his career. 


Qui possis? neque manendo in Academia, 

Neque studendo, licet omnem Encyclopaediam crepes, 
Ipsum superes Augustinum, aut Chrysostomum 
Morum probitate ad unguem exprimas, 

Haud curat patronus si nihil afferas, 

Si nihil attuleris ibis Homere foras. | 

Dum vos hie per annos aliquot famelici 

Legatis Divum Thomam, et J. Duns Scotum, | 
Pallentes studiis, nos indulgentes genio 

Expiscamur interim opima quaeque sacerdotia. 


Hearing this, Theanus decides to give up study and to take 
up his career immediately. 


Quid enim? semperne vixero 
Solus, delirus, macer, et melancholicus, 
Cogitabundus de genere, et specie, et de prima materia, 
-Cachexiae, dentium dolori, et catarrhis obnoxius? 
Scote vale, Thoma vale, genus et species 
Valete, et Musarum mystae omnes simul! 


At the end of the comedy, after Polupragmaticus and the 
other philosophasters have been exposed, branded, and exiled, 
the entire company joins in a hymn to philosophy, sung “to 
the tune of Bonny Nell.” The third of the five verses reads: 
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Unus. Vos Scotistae, vos Thomistae, 
Vos Poetae, Grammatistae, 
Oratores, et Sophistae, 

Et qui sunt Musarum Mystae— 

Omnes Cantate serenissimae 


V. 


Sir Tuomas Browne 


(1605-1682) 


Sir Thomas Browne refers by name only twice to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but his various writings show considerable knowledge 
and use of St. Thomas’s thought. He owned a copy of the 
Summa Theologica, along with certain other scholastic texts.?”* 
He proclaimed his possession of two philosophies, that of the 
schools and that drawn from experience, and although the 
second held a deeper place in his spirit, he also prized the other. 


I have therefore one common and authentick philosophy I learned 
in the Schools, whereby I discourse and satisfy the reason of other 
men; another more reserved, and drawn from experience, whereby I 
content mine 


His most famous work is crowded with passages ~ and stray 
thoughts that may be a from the Summa Theologica 
and the Summa contra Gentiles.** 


128 The Catalogue of the Libraries of the Learned Sir Thomas Brown and 
Dr. Edward Brown his son late President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London, 1710-11. Browne’s edition was printed in Paris in 1638. 

129 Religio Medici, Part II, Section 8, In The Works of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. London, Faber and Gwyer Limited, 
1928-1931. 5 vols. 1, 86. All references are to this edition. Cf. also 
Simon Wilkin, editor, The Works of Sir Thomas Browne, 3 vols. London, 
-H. G. Bohn, 1852. Vol. I contains Dr. Johnson’s life of Browne, originally 
published in 1856 in an edition of Browne’s Christian Morals, and a 
“Supplementary Memoir ” by Wilkin. : 

. 180 Robert Sencourt, Outflying Philosophy, n.p., 1923, has some discus- 
_ sion of Browne’s use of St. Thomas. Cf. pp. 299-323. 
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Being a physician and student of nature rather than a phi- 
losopher or theologian, it is natural that Sir Thomas Browne 
should be interested in authors who report, whether correctly 
or otherwise, on nature. He makes use of Aristotle’s physical 
treatises in larger measure than he does of his other books. So 
also in the longest of his works, Pseudodoxia Emdemica, which 
was licensed in March, 1645, and published in 1646, he refers 
more frequently to St. Albertus Magnus than to | other 
schoolman. Of him Browne writes: , 


Albertus, Bishop of Ratisbone, for his great Learning and latitude 
of Knowledge, sirnamed Magnus. Besides Divinity, he hath written 
many Tracts in Philosophy; what we are chiefly to receive with caution, 
_ are his Natural Tractates, more especially those of Minerals, Vegetables, 
and Animals, which are indeed chiefly Collections out of Aristotle, 
Aelian, and Pliny, and respectively contain many of our popular 


Albertus Magnus is referred to many times in the course of 
Pseudodoxia Emidemica,? and in that work or elsewhere 
Browne quotes or refers to other schoolmen, such as Suarez,* 
Peter Lombard,*** and Tostatus.**° St. Thomas Aquinas is re- 
ferred to by name but twice in Pseudodoxia Epidemica. The 
first reference, with regard to the magnet, is favorable. The 
passage reads: | 


And therefore surely more moderate expressions become this action, 
then what the Ancients have used; which some have delivered it in the 
most violent terms of their language; so Austin calls it, Mirabilem ferri 
raptorem: Hippocrates, Aifos 6 tt tov cidnpov arale, Lapis qui ferrum 
rapit. Galen disputing against Epicurus useth the term eAKewv, but this 
also is too violent: among the Ancients Aristotle spoke most warily, 


131 Pseudodowia Epidemica, ii, 62. This work was widely read over a long 
period of time. It was popularly known as Browne’s Vulgar Errors. 

18211, 55, 87, 112, 116; 139, 140, 158, 162, =e 268; iii, 49, 90, 266. 

Peeudodowia Epidemica, iii, 97. 

184 Religio Medici, i, 20. 

185 Pseudodoxia Epidemica, ii, 54; iii, 97. 
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doris aidnpiov Lapis qui ferrum movet: and in some 
tolerable acception do run the expressions of Aquinas, Sealiger and 
Cusanus.**° 


In the second passage Brown refers unfavorably and incor- 
rectly, or at least ambiguously, to St. Thomas’s opinion with 
regard to the question of sex in the resurrection of the dead. 


But the Schoolmen have dealt with that sex more hardly then any 
other; who though they have not much disputed their generation, yet 
have they controverted their Resurrection, and raised a querie, whether 
any at the last day should arise in the sex of Women; as may be 
observed in the supplement of Aquinas.**? 


In a passage in his Christian Morals, referring to the number 
of the angels and the number of the saved, Browne gives evi- 
dence of familiarity with St. Thomas’s opinion. 


That a greater number of Angels remained in Heaven, than fell from 
it, the School-men will tell us; that the number of blessed Souls will 
not come short of that vast number of fallen Spirits, we have the 
favorable calculation of others.*** 


Religio Medicz is Sir Thomas Browne’ s most 
work as well as his most famous book. Written in 1635, when 
he was thirty years of age, it was first circulated in manuscript. 
| When two unauthorized editions appeared in 1642 and attained 
immediate popularity, Browne put out his own corrected edi- 
tion in 1648. The book was early translated into Latin and 
several other languages. In the course of three centuries, its 
many editions nave testified to its permanence as an English 
classic. 


186 Op. cit., Bk. IT, ch. 3, ii, 115. | 

87 Op. cit., Bk. III, ch. 17. ii, 247. The reference is to Summa Theo- 
logica, III Partis Supplementum, 81, 3: Utrum omnes resurgent in sexu 
virili. In the Supplementum, compiled by Reginald of Piperno, the body 
of the article states: ... sicut resurgent homines in diversis staturis, ita 
in diversis sexibus: et quamvis sit differentia sexuum, deerit tamen con- 
fusio mutuae visionis. 
1388 Op. cit., Part III, Section 27. i, 55. 
*8° Works, General Preface, i, ix, x. Dr. Johnson states that Religio 
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Browne states in his preface, ‘‘ It was penned in such a place, 
and with such disadvantage, that (1 protest) from the first 
setting of pen unto paper, I had not the assistance of any good 
book whereby to promote my invention or relieve my memory.” 
Hence there are not as many formal references as in his other 
works. Aquinas does not appear by name, but his ideas are 
present in number. Among the subjects that Browne touches 
upon there are many that display his essentially scholastic train- 
ing and cast of mind. Among them are the following: time 
and eternity; the doctrine of first and second causes and of the 
fourfold division of second causes; the order and beauty of na- 
- ture; God’s glory as the end of creation; the nature of the fire 
that will consume the world; the nature and immortality of 
the soul; heaven and hell; “ priority amongst the Saints”; the 
hierarchy of duties; the conserving power of God; the kinds 
of justice; and the angels, always a favorite subject with 
Browne. With regard to these last, he writes in a strain that 
shows his acquaintance with the work of St. Robert Bellarmine 
and St. Bonaventure **° as well as that of St. Thomas: 


Therefore for Spirits, I am so far from denying their existence, that 
I could easily believe, that not onely whole Countries, but particular 
persons, have their Tutelary and Guardian Angels. . .. Now, if you 
demand my opinion and Metaphysics of their natures, I confess them 
very shallow, most of them in a negative way, like that of God; or ina 
comparative, between our selves and fellow-creatures; for there is in 
‘this Universe a Stair, or manifest Seale of creatures, rising not dis- 
orderly, or in confusion, but with a comely method and proportion. 
Between creatures of mere existence, and things of life, there is a large 
disproportion of nature; between plants, and animals or creatures of 
sense, a wider difference; between them and Man, a far greater: and 
if the proportion hold on, between Man and Angels: there should be 


Medici was translated into Latin, Italian, French, German, and Dutch. Cf. 
Wilkin, op. -cit., i, xiv. 

140 Browne had an early edition of Bellarmine’s De Ascensione Mentis in 
Deum per Scalas Rerum Creatarum. (Tulli [sic] 1615) in his library, 
and also St. Bonaventure’s Meditationes (Rome, 1638). 
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yet a greater. We do not comprehend their natures, who retain the 
first definition of Porphyry, and distinguish them from our selves by 
immortality; for before his Fall, ’tis thought, Man also was Immortal; 
yet must we needs affirm that he had a different essence from the Angels. 
Having therefore no certain knowledge of their Natures, ’tis no bad 
method of the Schools, whatsoever perfection we find obscurely in our 
selves, in a more compleat and absolute way to ascribe unto them.**! 


Browne’s debt ‘to scholastic philosophy and theology is evi- 
dent, but it is equally evident that he did not and could not 
repeat the doctrines of the scholastics without adapting them 
to his own ends, restating them in his own terms, and diluting 
_ them with his own opinions. A particularly interesting depar- 
ture from the school is found in one of his thoughts on 
immortality: 


A plant or vegetable consumed to ashes to a contemplative and school- 
Philosopher seems utterly destroyed, and the form to have taken his 
leave for ever; but to a sensible Artist the forms are not perished, 
but withdrawn into their incombustible part, where they lie secure from 
the action of that devouring element. This is made good by experience, 
which can from the Ashes of a Plant revive the plant, and from its 
cinders recall it into its stalk and leaves again. What the Art of man 
can do in these inferiour pieces, what blasphemy is it to affirm the 
finger of God cannot do in these more perfect and sensible structures! 
This is that mystical Philosophy, from whence no true Scholar becomes 
an Atheist, but from the visible effects of nature grows up a real Divine, 
and beholds not in a dream, as Ezechiel, but in an ocular and visible 
object, the types of his resurrection.1* 


Here is an instance not only of Browne’s departure from the 
schoolmen, but also of how much closer they were in their 
science to modern theories than were many of those who came 
after them. 


1441 Op. cit., Part I, Section 33, i, 41, 2. 
*42 Op. cit., Part I, Section 48, i, 60. 
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VI. 


CHILLINGWORTH 


(1602-1644) 


One of the most influential figures in the history of English 
Protestant theology, William Chillingworth was born at Ox- 
ford and was made a scholar of Trinity College in 1618. 
He took his B. A. degree in 1620 and was elected a fellow of 
_ Trinity College on June 10, 1628. A godson and friend of 
Archbishop Laud, Chillingworth kept him informed on uni- 
versity affairs by means of weekly letters. One of these letters 
seems to have resulted in charges of disloyalty laid against the 
Rev. Alexander Gill and to have led to serious consequences. 

As a result of conversations with the Rev. John Percy, 
S. J.,“** Chillingworth became a Catholic in 1630. Going to - 
Douai to study for the priesthood in the same year, he remained 
there only a year and returned to Oxford in 1631. In 1634 
he declared himself again a Protestant, although he was not 
yet ready to return to the church of England. At one time a 
false report was circulated that he had turned papist a second 
time. Chillingworth seems to have had doubts concerning 
the thirty-nine articles. Nevertheless, he subscribed to them 
as an Anglican clergyman and in the latter years of his life 
he held various ecclesiastical positions. He was opposed by 


148 For the life of Chillingworth, cf. John Aubrey’s biography in Andrew 
Clark, ed., ‘ Brief Lives,’ chiefly of Contemporaries set down by John 
Aubrey between the Years 1669 and 1696. 2 vols. Oxford, At the Clarendon. 
Press, 1896; Pierre Des Maizeaux, Historical and Critical Account of the 
Life of William Chillingworth. London, 1725. Thomas Birch, The Ife 
of Mr. Chillingworth in Works. London, 1742, and several times reprinted. 
D.N.B. article by Mandell Creighton; Anthony & Wood, Athenae 
Oxonienses, ii, 200. | 

144 John Percy (1569-1641), better known as Fisher, and also known as 
Fairfax. For the career of this extraordinary man, cf. Joseph Gillow, A 
Literary and Biographical History, or Bibliographical Dictionary of the 
English Catholics. London, Burns and Oates, n.d., v, 261-4. 
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several Catholic controversialists both during his lifetime and 
after his death, and he was also bitterly criticized by the 
puritans. By nature skeptical and disputatious, Chillingworth 


also antagonized some of his own group. Aubrey gives Thomas 


Hobbes’s pageant on this anpeets of Chillingworth’ s character 
and work. 

| William Chillingworth, D. D.—he would commend this doctor for a 
very great witt; “ But by G—,” said he, “he is like some lusty fighters 


that will give a damnable back-blow now and then on _ their owne 
p arty.” 99145 


Chillingworth was with the royalist forces during the civil 


war and died at Chichester of morbus castrensis after the taking 


of Arundel castle by the parliamentary army. For this defeat, 
Aubrey writes, “... he was very much blamed by the king’s 
soldiers for his advice in military affaires there, and they curst 
that little priest and imputed the loss of the castle to his advice.” 
A puritan preacher, Dr. Francis. Cheynell, plagued Chilling- 
worth’ s last days. 


In his sicknesse he was inhumanely treated by Dr. Cheynell, who, 
when he was to be buryed, threw his booke into the grave with him, 
saying, “ Rott with the rotten; let the dead bury the dead.” Vide a 
pamphlet of about 6 sheets writt by Dr. Cheynell (maliciously enough) 


; where he gives an account of his life.**® 


principal work was occasioned by a book 


145 Life of Thomas Hobbes, op. cit., i, 370. 

46 Aubrey, op. cit., i, 172. Cheynell’s book is entitled: Chillingworthii 
novissima ; or, the Sicknesse, Heresy, Death and Buriall, of William Chill- 
ingworth (in his own phrase), Clerk of Oxford, and in the conceit of his 
fellow-soldiers: the Queen’s arch-engineer and grand intelligencer . . 
(1644). Locke characterizes it as “one of the most villainous books, that, 
I think, ever was printed.” The Works of John Locke. 9 vols. London, 
1824. ix, 266. 

147 The Religion of Protestants A ‘Safe Way to Salvation. Or an Answer 
to a Booke Entitled Mercy and Truth, Or, Charity maintain’d by Catho- 


liques, Which pretends to prove the Contrary. Oxford, 1638. 
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by the Rev. Edward Knott, 8S. J., **° entitled Charity Mistaken, 
with the Want of Which Catholics are Unjustly Charged for 
Affirming, as They Do with Grief, that Protestancy Unrepented 
Destroys Salvation, which was published in 1630. Knott’s 
book was answered by Dr. Christopher Potter, then provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and later bishop of Carlisle, in Want 
of Charity Justly Charged on All Such Romanists as Dare 
(Without Truth or Modesty) Affirm that Protestancie De- 
stroyeth Salvation, published in 1633. In the following year 
Knott replied to Potter in Mercy and Truth, or Charity Main- 
tained by Catholics. Chillingworth thereupon undertook to 
defend Potter, to answer Knott, and to state and justify his 
own position in theology. The report that he was engaged in 
writing his work aroused considerable interest on all sides. In 
1636 Knott issued a pamphlet, A Direction to be Observed by 
N. N.if Hee Meane to Procede in Answering the Book Entitled — 
Mercy and Truth or Charity Maintained by Catholicks, in 
which he accused Chillingworth of Socinianism, thereby fur- 
ther complicating the task that Smillingworth had taken upon 
himself. 

Chillingworth’s work was looked upon with some e suspicion 
by the Anglican authorities and was given a close scrutiny be- 
fore receiving the imprimatur of Doctors John Prideaux, 
Richard Baylie, and Samuel Fell in 1637. Upon its publica- 
tion in 1638, the book immediately won a wide reading and 
occasioned answers from Knott and other Catholic writers.” 
Chillingworth’s theology is essentially rationalistic and_skep- 
tical. As Creighton puts it, “His plea for tolerance was 
. founded upon the impossibility of any man attaining to more 
148 Knott’s true name was Matthias Wilson. 

149“ This book was received with a general applause; and, what perhaps 
never happened to any other controversial work of that bulk, two editions 
were published within less than five months.” Birch, Works, i, 7. In 


addition to Knott, John Floyd and Wm. Lacy, both members of the ne 
of Jesus, answered it. | ; 
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than relative certainty, and would have rendered zeal and enthu- 
siasm impossible.” A similar judgment is passed by another 
nineteenth-century student of Chillingworth’s work: “ The re- 
ception of what are called Christian doctrines is simply the 
assent of the understanding to propositions the truth of which 
appears probable.... As Chillingworth has not only admitted, 
but endeavored to prove.” *° It was Chillingworth’s doctrine 
that won out in Anglican thought, not only later in the seven- 
teenth century, in the work of such men as Tillotson, Locke,*** 
and the broad churchmen in general, but also in the long history 
of the church of England. The results of this victory have been 
great, both within the church of England and outside it. The — 
wide acceptance of Chillingworth’s book throughout the seven- 
teenth century and later is evidenced by the successive editions 
of it that were put forth. An interesting illustration of its char- 
acter and of its use over two centuries after publication is found 
another work by James Kent Stone.1*™* 

In the introduction to his famous work, Chillingworth ad- 
dresses “the author of Charity Maintain’d,” who had asserted 
that the learning of the Anglican clergy consisted only in “ some 
superficial talent of preaching, languages, and elocution, and 
not in any deep knowledge of Philosophy, especially Meta- 
physicks, and much lesse of that most solid, profitable, subtle, 
(O rem ridiculam Cato & jocosam!) succinct method of School- 


*6° James Kent Stone, The Invitation Heeded. 11th edition. New York, 
The Catholic Publication Society, 1884, p. 110. 

151Tn Concerning Reading and Study for a Gentleman, Locke wrote: 
“There must also be right reasoning, without which, perspicuity serves but 
to expose the speaker. And for attaining this, I should propose the con- 
stant reading of Chillingworth, who by his example will teach both 
perspicuity, and the way of right reasoning better than any book that I 
know; and therefore will deserve to be read upon.that account over and 
over again not to say anything of his argument.” Gibbon was also an 
admirer of Chillingworth. Cf. Henry Morley, ed., Memoirs of Edward 
Gibbon Written by Himself. London, George Routledge, 1891, pp. 78-9. 

1518 Cf, An Awakening and What Followed. Notre Dame, Ind., 1921. 
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Divinity.” In his comment on this charge Chillingworth shows | 
himself to be antischolastic in the traditional fashion: 


As if forsooth, because they dispute not eternally, Utrum Chimaera 
bombinans in vacuo, possit comedere Intentiones Secundas? Whether a — 
Million of Angels may not sit upon a needles point? Because they 
fill not their brains with notions that signify nothing, to the utter 
extermination of all reason and common sense, and spend not an Age 
in weaving an un-weaving subtile Cobwebs, fitter to catch flyes then 
Souls; therefore they have no deepe knowledge in the Acromaticall part 
of learning.1°? 


Knott had quoted the Swmma Theologica, II-I1, 5, 3, ¢. et ad 
2, with regard to loss of faith on the part of a man who de- 
liberately rejects one of the doctrines of the Church. As Chil- 
lingworth reports it: “ The Angelicall Doctor St. Thomas pro- 
poseth this Question Whether he who denieth one Article of 
faith may retain faith wm other Articles.” This is a crucial 
point for anyone in Chillingworth’s position and he is at great 
pains both to answer the argument and to discredit St. Thomas’s 
authority. He rejects the teaching “ That any error against 
any one revealed truth destroies all divine faith,” and holds: 


. . . that this very weak and inartificiall argument, from the authority 
of your Divines, is the strongest pillar which it hath to support it. 
Two reasons you alleage for it out of Thomas Aquinas, the first whereof 
vainly supposeth against reason and experience, that by the commis- — 
sion of any deadly sinne, the habit of Charity is quite extirpated. And 
for the second, though you ery it up for an Achilles, and think like the 
Gorgons head it will turne us all into stone, and in confidence of it, 
insult upon D. Potter as if he durst not come near it, yet in very truth 
having considered it well, I finde it a serious, grave, prolixe, and pro- 
found nothing. I could answer it in a word, by telling you that it beggs 
without all proofe or colour of proofe, the main question between us, 
that the infallibility of your Church is either the formall motive, or 
rule, or a necessary condition of faith: which you know we flatly deny, 
and therefore all that is built upon it has nothing but wind for a . 
foundation. But to this answer will I adde a large confutation of this 


162 The Preface to the Author of Charity Maintain’d.” 
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vain fancy, out of one of the most rationall and profound doctors of 
‘your own Church, I mean Estius, who upon the third part of the Sent. 
the 23 dist. the 13 § writes thus... 


~ Chillingworth then gives a long passage from Estius*™* in- 
which there is a resumé of the discussion, with quotations from 
Augustine, Aquinas, Durandus, Scotus and Bonaventure. Chil- 
lingworth concludes: “ And thus farre Estius. Whose discourse 
I presume to pass for a sufficient refutation of your argument 
out of Aquinas.” 

It may be noted that Estius can hardly be said to have tried 
to refute St. Thomas. He was concerned with discussing the 
matter at greater length and with stating the various sides of 
_ the question and various solutions offered. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the history of Chillingworth and his school 
provides an instance in practice of St. Thomas’s doctrine, as 
it shows a successive rejection of one after another of the tradi- 
tional articles of belief. | 

St. Thomas appears in two other passages in Chillingworth’s 
book. In one passage Knott is cited as quoting the Summa 
Theologica on heresy and schism, but Chillingworth does not 
make a formal answer.*** In the other Chillingworth quotes 
Potter: “‘ The Creed of the Apostles . . . is esteemed a sufficient 
summary or Catalogue of Fundamentals, by the best Romanists 
and by Antiquity. ... But these speculative Doctrines again 
he [Knott] distinguishes out of Aquinas, Occham, and Canus 
and others, into two kinds....”** 

_ Chillingworth belonged to the left wing of the ~~ 
church. Hence in a church that attempted to be both tradi- 
tional and reformed, he was Protestant rather than Catholic in 


158 Willem Hessels van Est (1542-1613), the great commentator on the 
Pauline epistles. The work quoted by Chillingworth, Commentarii in IV 
Libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi, was published at Douai in 1615. Cf. 
H. Hurter, op. cit., s. v. and The Catholic S. V. 

Pp, 236-7. 
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both his ends and means. Hence also he has little in common 


with St. Thomas and the other schoolmen, can make little use of _ 


their work, and is opposed to them in method and doctrine. 

In some of Chillingworth’s lesser works, principally A Con- 
ference betwixt Mr. Chillingworth and Mr. Lewgar, A Dis- 
course against the Infallibility of the Roman Church, and An 
Answer to Some Passages in Rushworth’s Dialogues, he makes 
many references to the schoolmen and later Catholic writers, 
but again it is mostly by way of objection to their doctrines. It 
is only rarely that St. Thomas’s name appears. One instance 
is amusing. In a discourse entitled ‘“‘ An Argument drawn from 
Admitting Infants to the Eucharist, as without which they could 
not be saved against the Church’s Infallibility,” Chillingworth 
is concerned to show that this is held by St. Augustine and theo- 
logians generally, including “ Aquinas, p. 3, q. 3, art. 9, ad 
tertiam,” but he adds that in Aquinas it “is strangely cor- 
rupted.” *°° 


VIL 
ARCHBISHOP BRAMHALL 


(c. 1593-1663) 


One of the earliest and also one of the most capable of the 
opponents of Thomas Hobbes, John Bramhall, was born at 
Pontefract, Yorkshire. He was a student at Sidney College, 
Cambridge, from 1608 until 1616, when he took his M. A. 
degree, received holy orders, and obtained a living in the city 
of York. In 1623 Bramhall gained a reputation as a contro- 
versialist because of two public disputes concerning transub- 
stantiation held at North Allerton with a secular priest and a 
Jesuit. In 1630 he received the D. D. degree, defending the 

18°'The Works of William Chillingworth, M.A. 12th edition. London, 


B. Baker, 1836, p. 711. The correct reference is III, 80, 9, ad 3, “... de 
pueris recenter natis ... talibus non sunt sacra mysteria danda....” 
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thesis: Pontifex Romanus est causa, vel procreans vel con- 
servans, omnium vel saltem praectpuarum controversariarum in 
orbe Christiano. Although in line for promotion in England, 
Bramhall in 1633 accepted an invitation to remove to Ireland. 
There he received the archdeaconry of Meath, the best in the 
_ kingdom, and in 1634 was made bishop. of Londonderry. 
“ While ‘ enjoyed this See, he very much improved it, not 
only in advancing the rents, but also in recovering lands de- 
tained from his predecessors; by which means he doubled the 
yearly profits of the Bishopric . .* he regained to the Church, 
in the space of four years, thirty or forty thousand pounds 
a year.” *°” In 1641, at the instigation of political and sectarian 
enemies, Bramhall was tried for high treason, but was at length 
given his liberty, although not acquitted. In 1644, after the 
defeat of the royalist cause, he fled to the continent,’* where 
he remained until 1660, with the exception of a brief and dan- 
gerous visit to Ireland in 1648. While in exile, Bramhall 
engaged in various disputes with Catholic writers, Protestant 
opponents, and Thomas Hobbes. For his labors and trials, he 
was rewarded after the restoration of Charles II by being ap- 
pointed on Jan. 18, 1660-1, “ Archbishop of Armagh, Primate 
_.and Metropolitan of all Ireland.” He died in June, 1663. 

_ Bramhall’s controversies with Catholic writers include the 
following: An Answer to M. de la Milletiére His Impertinent 
Dedication of His Imaginary Triumph. This was published 
at the Hague in 1653 and was in answer to The Victory of 


**7 For the life of Bramhall, cf. John Vesey, Athanasius Hibernicus, or 
The Life of John Lord Archbishop of Armagh. Dublin, 1677. Biographia 
Brittanica, s.v., reprinted with revisions in The Works of the Most 
Reverend Father in God, John Bramhall, D.D. 5 vols. Oxford, 1842. 
v, iii-xv. Jeremy Taylor, A Sermon Preached in Christ’s Church, Dublin, 
July 16, 1668, at the Funeral of the Most Reverend Father in God, John, 
_ Late Lord Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of All Ireland. In Works, 
i, Xxxix-lxxvi. The quotations and other data are from the collected works. 

188 If Bramhall had not escaped, he would likely have met the same fate 
as Archbishop Laud. | : 
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Truth for the Peace of the Church: or, An Epistle from M. de 
la Milletiére, Counsellor in Ordinary to the King of France, 
to the King of Great Britain, to Invite His Majesty to Embrace 
the Catholic Faith. Bramhall published at London in 1654 
A Just Vindication of the Church of England from the Un- 
just Aspersion of Criminal Schism. This was answered by 
Richard Smith, titular bishop of Chalcedon, to whose work 
Bramhall replied with A Replication to the Bishop of Chal- 
cedon’s Survey of the Vindication of the Church of England 
from Criminous Schism, London, 1656. It was also attacked 
by two other Catholic writers, John Sergeant and Thomas 
_ White, in answer to whose work Bramhall wrote A Reply 
to S. W’s Refutation of the Bishop of Derry’s Just Vindt- 
cation of the Church of England (London, 1656) and Schism 
Guarded and Beaten Back upon the Right Owners (‘The Hague, 
1658). A final work in this group is Bramhall’s defense of the 
Protestant orders, The Consecration of Protestant Bishops 
Vindicated, and the Fable of the Nag’s-Head Ordination 
Refuted. (The Hague, 1658). 

_ Against Protestant opponents Bramhall wrote: A Fair Warn- 
ing to Take Heed of the Scotch Discipline (The Hague, 1649); 
The Serpent-Salve, or, A Remedy for the Biting of an Asp. 
Wherein the Observator’s Grounds are Discussed, and Plainly 
Discovered to be Unsound, Seditious, Not Warranted by the 
Laws of God, of Nature, or of the Nations, and Most Repugnant 
to the Known Laws and Customs of This Realm (1643) ; and 
Vindication of Himself and the Episcopal Clergy from the 
- Charge of Popery, against Mr. Baxter (London, 1672). Bram- 
hall is also the author of several sermons and minor tracts. 

In his writings Bramhall shows himself familiar with St. 
Thomas and ready to use him for the various purposes at hand 
to a controversialist in his position. Thus he quotes Aquinas 
in order to make points against Catholic doctrines and to set 
him in opposition to Bellarmine, the béle nozwre of the seven- 
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teenth-century Protestant debater. In his answer to M. de la 
Milletiére, he makes use of St. Thomas’s commentary on Peter 
Lombard and of Vasquez’s commentary on the Summa Theo- 
logica with regard to the real presence.**® He follows Jeremy 
Taylor and Bishop Hall in quoting Aquinas against Bellarmine: 


Compare this of Bellarmine with that of Aquinas, that “ it is not pos- 
sible for one body to be in more places than one locally, no, not by a 
miracle, because it implies a contradiction”; . . . 16° 


There is considerable distortion in Bramhall’s interpretation of 
a passage from the Summa Theologica with regard to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


. curious wits cannot content themselves to touch hot coals with 
tongs, but they must take them up with their naked fingers; nor to 
apprehend mysteries of religion by faith, without descanting upon 
them, and determining them by reason, whilst they themselves confess 
that they are incomprehensible by human reason, and imperceptible by 
man’s imagination;—how Christ is present in the Sacrament, “ can 
neither be perceived by sense, nor by imagination.” The more inexcus- 
able is their presumption to anatomize mysteries, and to determine 
supernatural not-revealed truths upon their own heads, which, if they 
were revealed, were not possible to be comprehended by mortal man.1* 


Bramhall returns to this passage in his reply to the bishop 
of Chalcedon. In the same work he makes use of Summa Theo- 
logica, II-II, 88; 2 and 10, with regard to vows, and of De Veri- 
tate on the distinction between knowledge, faith, opinion, and 
doubt. 

- Aquinas makes a great distinction between “ opinari ” and “ credere,” 


between a scholastical opinion and a necessary article of faith. “ Some- 
times the understanding doth fluctuate indifferently between the two 


759i, 14-19. In one way or ahother, Bramhall in his several works makes 
use of the following scholastics: St. Bonaventure, Richard of Middleton, 
Peter Lombard, Cajetan, Suarez, Mariana, Toletanus, Vasquez, Gerson, 
Gabriel Biel, Cassander, Soto, Tostatus, and Thomas Stapleton. 

7697, 18. Cf. In IV Sent., 44, 2, ad 2; 3, ad 4. 

*62 j, 21-22. Cf. Summa Theologica, III, 76, 7. 
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parts of the contradiction; and this is properly doubting. Some- 
times it inclineth more to one part than to the other part; this is 
properly opinion. Sometimes the understanding is determined, so as 
to adhere perfectly to the one part: and this determination proceeds 
either from the intelligible object, mediately or immediately, and this 
makes knowledge; or from the will upon consideration of the authority 
and truth of the revealer, and this makes faith.” 1° 


Aquinas is quoted in various other works and in various con- 
texts. Thus with regard to the distinction between natural and 
positive law, and its application to Sabbath observance, he 
writes: 


. . in the fourth Commandment, something is moral, or prescribed 
by the law of nature, namely, that a sufficient time be set apart for the 
service of Almighty God; this is perpetual and immutable, as being 
grounded upon the eternal rule of justice; and this the Schools call the 
substance of the commandment; and something .. . is not prescribed 
by the law of nature, but enjoined by the positive law of God; as the 
determinate time and other circumstances, which they call “modum 
sanctificandi ”—“ the manner of sanctifying the Sabbath.” 16 


The permanence of the character imprinted by the sacrament 
of holy orders is shown by a passage from St. Thomas: 


Their schools go so far in this question, that if a Bishop die actually 
and be raised again by the power of God, the character would remain, 
so as the party should need no new ordination; yea, that it remains in 
Heaven, to their greater glory, and in Hell itself, to their greater 
ignominy.?14 


The form of absolution is also discussed. A rather dishonest 
use is made of St. Thomas’s authority, since his doctrine is not 
given when reference is made to the difficulty raised for 
solution. 


162 ij, 209. Cf. De Veritate, q. 14, De Fide, art. 1. 

168 yy, 28. Cf. Summa Theologica, II-II, 122, 4. Bramhall also uses this 
in Letter XI. i, exviii. 

164 Protestants’ Ordination Defended, v. 209-10. Summa Theologica, III, 
63, 6, ad 3. 
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It is a question in the schools, whether the pastor’s sentence in bind- 
ing and loosing be only declarative, or also operative.*® 


An interest passage reads: 


As we suffer with patience an unfruitful year, so we must do an evil 
prince, as sent by God. “Tollatur culpa, ut cesset tyrannorum plaga” 
(said Aquinas)—“ remove our sin, and God will take away his rod.” 1° 


Bramhall’s most important work is found in his controversy 
with Thomas Hobbes on the subject of free will. In 1645 the 
two men met in the Paris home of Bramhall’s friend, the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, and the subject arose in conversation. Later 
Bramhall put down his ideas in writing and transmitted them 
to Hobbes, who answered in a private letter to which Bramhall] 
sent a reply in the middle of 1646. Thus far the exchange of 
opinions had been carried on with courtesy on both sides. Eight 
years later, a friend of Hobbes published in London his letter 
without Hobbes’s knowledge. Feeling that he had been deceived, 
Bramhall in 1655 published the debate as it had taken place 
between himself and Hobbes.**? In his preface, Bramhall states 
that “‘... here is all that passed between us upon this subject, 
without any addition, or the least variation from the original.” 
He notes also that he had previously taken exception, both on 
political and on theological grounds, to Hobbes’s De Cive. Still 
more objection is taken to the recently published Leviathan, 
which Bramhall characterized with a line from Vergil: Mon- 
strum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut lumen ademptum. 

In 1656, Hobbes replied to Bramhall’s book in a work 
entitled, The Questions concerning LInberty, Necessity, and 
Chance, Clearly Stated and Debated between Dr. Bramhall, Bp. 
of Derry, and Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. .In answer to 


185 Schism Guarded, ii, 454. Summa Theologica, III, 84, 3. 

166 iii, 352. De Regimine Principum, Bk. I, Ch. 6. 

107 4 Defence of True Liberty from Antecedent and Katrinsioal Neces- 
sity; Being an Answer to a Late Book of Mr. Thomas Hobbes of Malmes- 
bury, entitled A Treatise of Liberty and Necessity. London, 1655. 
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this Bramhall published in London in 1658 Castzgations of Mr. 
Hobbes His Last Animadversions in the Case Concerning 
Inberty and Unwersal Necessity; wherein all His Exceptions 
about the Controversy are Fully Satisfied. In 1658 Bramhall 
added as an appendix to the controversy a further criticism of 
Hobbes.. However, this does not concern the original subject of — 
necessity and free will. This work was entitled The Catching of 
Leviathan or the Great Whale. An answer to this last work was 
not published until 1682, when Hobbes himself was 84 and 
Bramhall was twenty years in his grave. | 

At the very beginning of the debate, Bramhall states that his 
position is that of the schoolmen: “... my present intention is 
only to vindicate that discourse written in the letters of 1645-7, 
and together with it, those lights of the Schools, who were never 
slighted but where they were not understood.” *** Hence, we 
find Bramhall using scholastic concepts and principles and scho- 
lastie terminology, and relying on scholastic authorities. Among 
these are St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Anselm, Peter Lombard, 
Cajetan, Reginaldus, Suarez, Bellarmine, and Peter Crespet, 
the Celestine. Although he does not quote him, he has a spe- 
cial word of praise for Duns Scotus, “ that honour of our nation, 
and one of the subtilest writers that these last ages have 
afforded.” *°° Of philosophers in the tradition he makes greatest 
use of Aristotle and St. Augustine and some use of Boethius and 
Vincent of Lerins.?” 

In answer to a complaint on Hobbes’s part, Bramhall makes 
clear to him that he need not look for novelties. He insists on — 
the scholastic standard of unambiguous definitions and clear-cut 
distinctions. He has no patience with the thoughtless criticism 
heaped by men like Hobbes upon the schoolmen. 


168 A Defence of True Liberty. Dedication, iv, 26. 

769 iv, 382. Bramhall notes that Hobbes misnames Scotus “ Johannes 
a Duns.” 
170 Castigations of Mr. Hobbes His Last Aniinadueviiens, No. XIX, iv, 
382. | 
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It is stuns to see, with what confidence now-a-days particular men 
slight all the —_—— and philosophers, and classic authors of former 
ages, as if they were “ not worthy to unloose the shoestrings ” of some 
modern author, .. . I did never wonder to hear a raw divine out of the 
pulpit declaim against the school divinity to his equally ignorant audi- 
tors. It is but as the fox in the fable, who having lost his own tail by 
a mischance, would have persuaded all his fellows to cut off theirs and 
throw them away as unprofitable burdens. But it troubles me to see 
a scholar, one who hath been long admitted into the innermost closet 
of nature, and seen the hidden secrets of more subtle learning, so far 
forget himself, as to style school- learning no better than a plain 
“Jargon,” that is, a senseless gibberish, or a fustian language, like the 
clattering noise of sabots. Suppose they did sometimes too much cut 
truth into shreads, or delight in abstruse expressions; yet certainly, 
this distinction of liberty into “liberty of contrariety ” and “ liberty of 
contradiction,” or (which is all one) of “exercise only” or “ exercise 
- and specification jointly,” which T. H. rejects with so much scorn, is 
so true, so necessary, so generally received, that there is scarce that 
writer of note, either divine or philosopher, who did ever treat upon 
this subject, but he useth it.271 


Bramhall returns to this insistence upon proper terminology 
in various places throughout this work and elsewhere in the 
controversy. He points out the unreasonableness in Hobbes of 
- denouncing the use of technical terms by the schoolmen, and his 
statement of the necessity of specialized language is clear-cut 
and acute. | 


And here ke falls into another invective against distinctions, and 
scholastical expressions, and the “ doctors of the Church,” who by this 
means “tyrannised over the understandings ” of other men. What a 
presumption is this! for one private man, who will not allow human 
liberty to others, to assume to himself such a license, to control so 
magistrally, and to censure of gross “ignorance” and “ tyrannising 
over men’s judgments,” yea, as causes of the troubles and tumults 
_ which are in the world, the “doctors of the Church” in general, who 
have flourished in all ages and, in all places, only for a few necessary 
and innocent distinctions. Truly said Plutarch, that a sore eye is 


*7) A Defence of True Liberty, No. IV, iv, 35-6. 
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offended with the light of the sun. What then? Must the logicians lay 
aside their “ first and second intentions,” their “ abstracts,” and “con- — 
cretes,” their “subjects,” and “ predicates,’ their “modes” and 
“figures,” their “method synthetic” and “ analytic,” their “ fallacies 
of composition and division,” &¢c.? Must the natural philosopher give 
over his “intentional species,” his “understanding agent” and “ pa- 
tient,” his “receptive and eductive power of the matter,” his “ quali- 
ties,” “infinitae” or “influxae,” “symbolae” or “ dyssymbolae,” his 
“temperament ad pondus” and “ad justitiam,”’ his parts “ homo- 
geneous ” and “ heterogeneous,” his “sympathies” and “ antipathies,” 
his “ antiperistasis,” &c.? Must the astrologer and the geographer leave 
their “apogaeum” and “ perigaeum,” their “ arctic” and “ antarctic 
poles,” their “ equator, zodiac, zenith, meridian, horizon, zones,” &c.? 
Must the mathematician, the metaphysician, and the divine, relinquish 
all their terms of art, and proper idiotisms, because they do not relish 
with T. H. his palate? But he will say, they are “obscure” expres- 
sions. What marvel is it, when the things themselves are more obscure? 
Let him put them into as “plain English” as he can, and they shall 
be never a whit the better understood by those who want all grounds 
of learning. Nothing is clearer than mathematical demonstration; yet — 
let one who is altogether ignorant in mathematics hear it, and he will 
hold it to be, as T. H. terms these distinctions, plain fustian or — 
“jargon.” Every art or profession hath its proper mysteries and 
expressions, which are well known to the sons of art, not so to 
strangers. Let him consult with military men, with physicians, with 
navigators, and he shall find this true by experience; let him go on 
shipboard, and the mariners will not leave their “starboard” and 
“larboard,” because they please not him, or because he accounts it 
gibberish. No, no; it is not the School divines, but innovators and 
seditious orators, who are the true causes of the present troubles of 
Europe.?7? 


Nor is Bramhall much concerned with Hobbes’s citation of 
Luther and Melancthon as opponents of the schoolmen. 


If they have condemned all Schoolmen and School learning, it is for 
him to defend them, not for me. For if they did so, I should not much 
value their judgment in that particular. But I do not believe that any 
one who made so great use of School learning, did condemn all School- 
men in general. Luther stinted his accusation to under three hundred 


172 Op. cit., No. XIX, iv, 128-30. For Hobbes’s charges cf. pp 165, 6. 
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years. It may well be, that in that time some Schoolmen in some ques- 
tions were too licentious. But T. H. condemneth not only the men 
but the learning, all their grounds, all their terms; and more par- 
ticularly, in this very question of the liberty, of the will, he censureth 
and contemneth all Fathers, philosophers, and ¢lassie writers. I trow, 
Martin Luther and Philip Melancthon did not so. 
He pleadeth, that he “ doth not call all School learning jargon, but 
. that which they say in defence of untruths; and especially in the 
maintenance of free will.” I believe he hath read very little School 
learning, either upon that shdiial or any other; if he — we find very 
little fruit of it in his writings.17° 


Bramhall follows St. Thomas on the yelition of as intellect 
to the will. 


Among the many answers which I gave to that objection—that the 
dictate of the understanding doth determine the will,—this was one, 
that supposing it did determine it, yet it was not naturally but morally, 
not as an efficient by physical influence into the will, but by proposing 
and representing the object; which is not my single opinion, but the 
received judgment of the best Schoolmen.?”4 


Hobbes is also accused of a further error: 


He confounds the faculty of will with the act of volition; he makes 
the will to be the last part of deliberation; he makes the intention, 
which is a most proper and elicit act of the will, “or a willing of the 
end, as it is to be attained by certain means,” to be no willing at all, 
but only some antecedaneous “ inclination” or propension.175 

But that act, which makes a man’s actions to be truly free, is elec- 
tion, which is the “deliberate choosing or refusing of this or that 
means, or the acceptation of one means before another, where divers 
are represented by the understanding.” 176 


173 Castigations of Mr. Hobbes, No. IV, iv, 282, 3. Bramhall had no 
great respect for Hobbes’s learning. Thus when Hobbes claimed that 
Arminius restored “the Romish doctrine of free will,” he retorted: “I do 
not think that ever he read one word of Arminius in his life, or knoweth 
distinctly one opinion that Arminius held.” Op. cit., iv, 218. 

174 Castigations of Mr. Hobbes, No. VII, iv, 292. Summa Theologica, 
I-II, 9, 1. 

175 A True Defence of Liberty, No. XXVI, iv, 164. Summa Theologica, 
I, 12, 1, ad 4. 

“ Op. cit., No. XXVII, iv, 165. Summa Theologica, bil 83, 3. 
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Bramhall also follows Aquinas when he comes to the difficult 
and perennial problems arising from God’s knowledge of men’s - 
free acts. Using Thomistic terms and doctrines, he shows that 
Hobbes has confused speculative and practical knowledge in 


God. 


Concerning the eternal decree of God, he confounds the decree 
itself with the execution of His decree. And concerning the fore- 
knowledge of God, he confounds that speculative knowledge, which is 
ealled the “knowledge of vision,” which doth not produce the intellec- 
tive objects, no more than the sensitive vision doth produce the sensible 
objects, with that other knowledge of God, which is called the “ knowl- 
edge of approbation,” or a practical knowledge, that is, knowledge 
joined with an act of the will; of which divines do truly say, that it is 
the cause of things, as the knowledge of the artist is the cause of his 
work. God made all things “by His Word,” that is, by His wisdom.177 _ 


The necessity of a distinction between what is necessary 
an essendo and what is neccessary im operando is pointed out,’ 
and Hobbes’s failure to observe it is criticized. 


If T. H. had considered the difference between a necessary being and 
a necessary cause, or between those actions of God, which are immanent 
within Himself and the transient works of God, which are extrinsecal 
without Himself, he would never have proposed an evident error for a 
manifest truth. “Qui pauca considerat, facile pronuntiat,” 179 


With regard to God’s will, Bramhall notes that Hobbes is 
“beholding to the Schools” for his distinction between the 
“ sionifying will of God” and “His good pleasure,” *®° and 
elsewhere notes that others find no difficulty with the distinc- 
tion between God’s operative will and His permissive will, al- 
though Hobbes claims that the distinction is such as to “ dazzle 


177 Op. cit., No. XI, iv, 60. Summa Theologica, I, 14, 8 and 9. On God’s 
foreknowledge, Bramhall also makes use of I, 14, 7 and 13. 

178 Castigations of Mr. Hobbes, No. 111, iv, 264. Cf. In I Sent., 43, 2, 1. 

179 A True Defence of Liberty, No. XVIII, iv, 120-1. Summa Theologica, 
I, 27, 1, and Cajetan’s commentary on it. 

180 Castigation of Mr. Hobbes, iv, 239. Summa I, 20, 11. 
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his understanding.” *** A most interesting passage is based upon 
Summa Theologica, I, 19, 7. 


But, saith he, God’s “will” is “unchangeable.” What then? He 
might as well use this against study, physic, and all second causes, as 
against prayer. He shews even in this, how little they attribute to the 
endeavours of men. There is a great difference between these two; 
“mutare voluntatem ”’—“ to change the will,”—(which God never doth, 
in whom there is not the least shadow of turning by change; His will 
to love and hate was the same from eternity, which it now is, and ever 
shall be; His love and hatred are immoveable, but we are removed ;— 


“Non tellus cymbam tellurem cymba reliquit ” ;)— 


and “ velle mutationem ”—“ to will a change”; which God often doth. 
To change the will argues a change in the agent, but to will a change 
only argues a change in the object. It is no inconstancy in a man, to 
love, or to hate, as the object is changed. “ Praesta mihi omnia eadem 
et idem sum.” Prayer works not upon God but us.2®? 


Bramhall relies largely upon St. Thomas for his constructive 
doctrine of human freedom. This he makes clear by such pas- 
sages as the following: | 


For the clearer understanding of these things, and to know what 
spontaneity is, let us consult awhile with the Schools about the distinet 
order of voluntary or involuntary actions.1* — 

Secondly, to rip up the matter of this business. This I take to be 
the clear resolution of the Schools.—There is a double act of the will: 
the one more remote, called “imperatus” that is, in truth, the act of 
some inferior faculty, subject to the command of the will; as to open 
or shut one’s eyes. Without doubt these actions may be compelled. 
The ‘other act is nearer, called “ actus elicitus,” an “act drawn out” 
of the will; as to will, to choose, to elect.18+ 


1814 True Defence of Liberty, No. XII, iv, 7 1. Summa Theologica, I, 
20, 12. 

183 Op, cit., No. AVI, iv, 108. Summa Theologica, I, 19, 7. Bramhall 
also uses this in The Controversies about the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day, 

with Their Respective Obligations; Clearly, Succinctly, and Impartially 
_ Stated, Discussed, and Determined. Section IV, v, 15. 3 

183 4 Defence of True Liberty, No. VIII, iv, 49. Bramhall here follows 
Summa Theologica, I-II, 6, 1 and 2. 

184 Oy. cit., No. XX, iv, 130-1. Summa Theologica, I-II, 6, 4. The rela- 
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No discussion with Hobbes, whether on free will or other 
philosophical subjects, would be complete without a reference 
to some of the practical results of his doctrines. Bramhall 
writes on one of these results in the following passage. 


T. H. hath devised a new kind of Heaven upon earth. The worst is, 
it is a Heaven without justice. Justice is a “ constant and perpetual act 
of the will to give every one his own”’; but to inflict punishment for 
those things which the Judge Himself did determine and necessitate . 
to be done, is not to give every one his own. Right punitive justice 
is a relation of equality and proportion between the demerit and the 
punishment; but supposing this opinion of absolute and universal 
necessity, there is no demerit in the world. We use to say, that right 
springs from law and fact: as in this syllogism;—Every thief ought to 
be punished, there’s the law; but such an one is a thief, there’s the 
fact; therefore he ought to be punished, there’s the right. But this 
opinion of T. H. grounds upon the right to be punished, neither upon 
the law nor upon fact, but upon the “irresistible power” of God. Yea, 
it overturneth as much as in it lies all law: first, the eternal law; 
which is the ordination of Divine wisdom, by which all creatures are 
directed to that end which is convenient for them; that is not, to neces- 
sitate them to eternal flames: then the law participated; which is the 
ordination of right reason, instituted for the common good, to shew 
unto man what he ought to do and what he ought not to do, to what 
purpose is it to shew the right way to him, who is drawn and haled to a 
contrary way by adamantine bonds of inevitable necessity ? 185 


Aquinas is used on various other points by Bramhall,?** and 
use is made of other schoolmen, both medieval and later, as has 
already been noted. It was unfortunate that Bramhall cast his 
exposition of free will into the form in which it is found. He 
was capable of providing his contemporaries with a clear and | 
impressive account of the traditional doctrine, and if he had 


tion of fear to liberty is discussed in No. XIX, pp. 124, 5, with use of 
Summa Theologica, I-II, 6, 4, and 6. 
185 Op. cit., No. XII, iv, 81. Summa Theologica, II-II, 58, 1; I-II, 91, 3; 
93, 1. | | 
186 Thus: he quotes Summa Theologica I, 19, 3, with regard to the works 
of the Trinity. Also I, 79, 4, on human generation. 
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done so in a more formal way, the work would have made a 
deeper impression. On the other hand, it evidently took the 
challenge of Thomas Hobbes’s fatalistic opinions to call forth 
Bramhall’s statement of orthodox doctrine. His controversy 
with Hobbes provides a striking instance of how St. Thomas 
Aquinas’s full and authoritative discussion of the problem of 
free will and its related problems was known and used at the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


VIII. 
Tuomas 


(1588-1678) 


Because of his cast of mind and his interests in philosophy, 
Thomas Hobbes was an anti-Aristotelian. As a result, he was 
also an antischolastic. There was another reason for his oppo- 
sition to scholasticism. Hobbes was bitterly opposed to the 
Catholie Churech—for him it was “the Kingdom of Dark- 
ness ”—-and therefore he was opposed as well to the philosophy 
that Rome had fostered and that she used as an intellectual 
weapon. In spite of his rejection of the Aristotelian and schol- 
astic philosophy, Hobbes was unable to rid himself of its terms 
and concepts. | 

It is true that in his works he does not mention many schol- 
astics. St. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, Duns Scotus, and 
Suarez are named. Bellarmine, of course, is referred to many 
times when Hobbes treats of his great subject of society and 
the state. The scholastic background of his own social contract 


theory is obvious.*®? Yet he owed in other ways much more to 


*87 Cf. St. Thomas’s De Regimine Principum, passim. A good bibliogra- 
phy is found in Gerald Francis Benkert, The Thomistic Concept of an 
International Society. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University Press, 
1942, 
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medieval thought than he knew or would admit, and scholas- 
ticism is present in large measure in his works. He can make 
use, for instance, of a typical and basic scholastic doctrine, which 
he himself took from his scholastic teachers or authors, and at 
the same time denounce the scholastics for not knowing and 


using it. : 

For definitions being the beginning of all demonstration, cannot them- 
selves be demonstrated, that 1s, proved to another man; all that can 
be done, is either to put him in mind that what those words signify 
commonly in the matter whereof they treat, or if the words be unusual, 
to make the definitions of them true by mutual consent in their significa- 
tion. And though this be manifestly true, yet there is nothing of it 
amongst the Schoolmen, who use to argue not by rule,.but as fencers 
teach to handle weapons, by quickness only of the hand and eye.18° _ 


Hobbes’s charges against scholasticism are various. One of 
the principal accusations is his strange belief that the schoolmen 
abuse words, that they fashion empty words, that they take old 


words from their accepted use, and that they use an unintel- 
ligible jargon. ‘Thus he writes: = 


All other names are but insignificant sounds; and those of two sorts. 
One when they are new, and yet their meaning not explained by defini- 
tion; whereof there have been abundance coined by the schoolmen, and 
puzzled philosophers.18® | 

. names that signify nothing; but are taken up, and learned by 
rote from the schools, as hypostatical, transubstantiate, consubstantiate, 
eternal-now, and the like canting of schoolmen.?” 

... the word of school-men beatifical vision is unintelligible.1%! 


188 The Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, and Chance. In The 
English Works of Thomas Hobbes . . . edited by Sir William Molesworth, 
Bart., 11 vols. London, John Bohn, 1839-42, v. 397. This edition and the 
following are quoted throughout. Opera Philosophica Quae Latine Scripsit 
Omnia. Studio et Labore, Gulielmi Molesworth. 5 vols. Londoni, Apud 
Joannem Bohn, 1839-45. 

189 Leviathan: or The Matter, Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, 
Ecclesiastical and Civil. English Works, iii, 27. 

190 Tbid., iii, 34, 5. | 

191 Toid., iii, 51. 
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. those that converse in qoute of matters taconite as 
the ideesh-einie or in questions of abstruse philosophy . . . their words 
are without any thing correspondent to them in the ini there would 
need some examples; which if any man require, let him take a School- 
man in his hands and see if he can translate any one chapter concern- 
ing any difficult point, as the Trinity; the Deity; the nature of Christ; 
transubstantiation, free-will, &c. into any of the modern tongues; so 
as to make the same intelligible; or into any tolerable Latin, . . . 19? 

The expression of vain glory is that wish, which some of the Schools 
mistaking for some appetite distinct from all the rest, have called 
velleity, making a new word, as they made a new passion which was not 
before.?9% 

What is the meaning of these words, The first cause does not neces- 
sarily inflow any thing into the second, by force of the essential sub- 
ordination of the second causes, by which it may help tt to work? They 
are the translation of the title of the sixth chapter of Suarez’ first 
book, Of the concourse, motion, and help of God.*** 

Nam quod quis quicquam a seipso, a specie, a potentia, a forma 
substantiali, a forma incorporea, ab instinctu, ab antiperistasi, ab anti- 
pathia, a sympathia, occulta qualitate, caeterisque verbis scholasticorum 
inanibus moveri aut produci dixerit, nequicquam dictum erit.1% 


Moreover, the scholastics are charged with doing such things 
deliberately. They are “ deceived, or deceiving schoolmen.” ** 
They do so in order to avoid difficulties. Thus in his contro- 
_versy over free will and determinism with Bishop Bramhall, 


Hobbes writes: 


Here again he discovereth the true reason why he and other School- 
men so often speak absurdly. For they speak without conception of the 
things, and by rote, one receiving what he saith from another by tradi- 
tion, from some puzzled divine or philosopher, that to decline a 
difficulty speaks in such manner as not to be understood.1*? 


192 Tbid., iii, 69. 

1°38 Human Nature, iv, 41. 

Leviathan, iii, 70. 

195 Elementorum Philosophiae. Opera Latina, i, 431. Cf. also English 
‘Works, i, 531. | 

Leviathdn, iii, 17. | 

“7 The Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, and Chance, v, 397. 
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Such difficulty of language, Hobbes holds, is sufficient to pre- 
vent scholastic philosophy from becoming popular. ‘“ But for 
the multitude, Suarez and the Schoolmen will never gain them, 
because they are not understood. ...” 1° 


Aquinas likewise is guilty of these charges, says Hobbes: 


I know St. Thomas Aquinas calls eternity nunc stans, an everstand- 
ing now; which is easy enough to say, but though I fain would, I could 
never conceive it; they that can, are more happy than I. But in the 
mean time his Lordship alloweth all men to be of my opinion, save 
only those that can conceive in there minds a nunc stans, which I think 
are none. I understand as little how it can be true his Lordship says, 
that God is not just, but justice itself; not wise, but wisdom itself; not 
eternal, but eternity itself; nor how he concludes thence that eternity 
is a point indivisible, and not a succession, nor in what sense it can be 
said, that an infinite point, and wherein is no succession, can compre- 
hend all time, though time be successive. These phrases I find not in 
the Scripture; I wonder therefore what was the design of the School- 
men to bring them up, unless they thought a man could not be a true 
Christian unless his understanding be first strangled with such hard 
sayings.*°° | 


Hobbes charges that Rome developed scholastic philosophy in 
order to maintain its power. Thus when he writes of “the | 
Kingdom of Darkness” at the end of Leviathan, one of his 
accusations against the Church is that its “ darkness” partly 
springs from “ Vain Philosophy and Frivolous Traditions ” and 


is supported by it. 
In his Behemoth: the History of the Cause of the Civil Wars 
in England,**° Hobbes makes similar charges. In his descrip- 


Hobbes’s theory of will is examined and criticized in Joseph Rickaby, 
Free Will and Four English Philosophers (Hobbes, — Hume and © 
Mill). London, Burns and Oates, 1906, pp. 1-72. 

198 Of Liberty and Necessity, iv, 330. 

199 Tbid., iv, 271. Cf. also The Questions Concerning Liberty, Necessity 
and Dihence, Vv, 329. Cfi. In I Sent., 19, 2, 2, 0. Also Summa Theologica, 
I, 10, 2, ¢. 

stag This work was first published in an imperfect form in 1679 and com- 
pletely in 1682. 
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tion of the founding of the university of Paris, he shows a 
characteristic lack of depth and accuracy in his knowledge. In 
answer to a question as to the pope’s design in founding the 
university, he writes: | 


What other design was he to have, but what you heard before, the 
advancement of his own authority in the countries where the Univer- 
sities were erected? There they learned to dispute for him, and with 
unintelligible distinctions to blind men’s eyes, whilst they encroached 
upon the rights of kings. And it was an evident argument of that 
design, that they fell in hand with the work so quickly. For the first 
Rector of the University of Paris, as I have read somewhere, was Peter 
Lombard, who first brought in them the learning called School-divinity ; 
and was seconded by John Scot of Duns, who lived in, or near the 
~ game time; 2°! whom any ingenious reader, not knowing what was the 
design, would judge to have been two of the most egregious block- 
heads in the world, so obscure and senseless are their writings. And 
from these the schoolmen that succeeded, learnt the trick of imposing 
what they list upon their readers, and declining the force of true reason 
by verbal forks; I mean, distinctions that signify nothing, but serve 
only to astonish the multitude of ignorant men. As for the understand- 
ing readers, they were so few, that these new sublime doctors eared not 
what they thought. These schoolmen were to make good all the articles 
of faith, which the Popes from time to time should command to be 
believed: amongst which there were very many inconsistent with the 
rights of kings, and other civil sovereigns, as asserting to the Pope all 
authority whatsoever they should declare to be necessary in ordine ad 
spiritualia, that is to say, in order to religion. 

The profit the Church of Rome expected from them, and in effect 
received, was the maintenance of the Pope’s doctrine, and his authority 
over kings and their subjects, by school-divines; who striving to make 
good many points of faith incomprehensible, and calling in the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle to their assistance, wrote great books of school- 
divinity, which no man else, nor they themselves, were able to under- 
stand; as any man may perceive that shall consider the writings of 


| 2° The superficial character of Hobbes’s mind is illustrated by these 
loose statements. Peter Lombard lived ec. 1100-c. 1160; John Duns Scotus 
c. 1266-1308. 
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Peter Lombard, or Scotus, or of him that wrote commentaries upon him, 
or of Suarez, or any other school-divine of later times.*°? 


He objects to the use of such scholastic terms as nunc-stans, hic- 
stans, prima philosophia, definitive, circumscriptive, and others © 
that have already been mentioned. Most of all does he repeat 
his charge that all the universities of Kurope were established 
by the popes for their own ends and adds that in them not true 
philosophy but “ Aristotelity ” is taught. 


And for the study of philosophy, it hath no otherwise place, than as 
a hand-maid to the Roman religion: and since the authority of Aristotle 
is only current there, that study is not properly philosophy (the na- 
ture whereof dependeth not on authors), but Aristotelity.?* | 

Lastly, the metaphysics, ethics, and polities of Aristotle, the frivolous 
distinctions, barbarous terms, and obscure language of the Schoolmen, 
taught in the universities, which have been all erected and regulated — 
by the Pope’s authority, serve them to keep these errors from being 
detected, and to make men mistake the ignis fatuus of vain es 
for the light of the gospel.?°* | 


Because of the subtlety of the schoolmen, their fine distinc- 
tions, their controversies, and the rest, scholastic philosophy is 
charged with having produced religious dissension and wars. | 
Its evils were a motivating cause for the reformation. 


The first doctors of the Church, next the Apostles, born in those 
times, whilst they endeavoured to defend the Christian faith against 
the Gentiles by natural reason, began also-to make use of philosophy, 
and with the decrees of Holy Scripture to mingle the sentences of 
heathen philosophers; and first some harmless ones of Plato, but after- 
wards also many foolish and false ones out of the physics and meta- 
physics of Aristotle; and bringing in the enemies, betrayed unto them 
the citadel of Christianity. From that time, instead of the worship of 
God, there entered a thing called school — walking on one foot 


202 Behemoth, vi, 214, 5, and 185. 

208 Leviathan, iii, 670. Cf. also Siw Lessons to the Professors of the 
Mathematics, vii, 347. | 

204 Leviathan, iii, 693. 
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firmly, which is Holy Scripture, but halted on the other rotten foot, 
which the Apostle Paul called vain, and might have called pernicious 
philosophy; for it hath raised an infinite number of controversies in 
the Christian world concerning religion and from those controversies, 
wars.? | 

Also the religion of the Church of Rome, was partly, for the same 
eause abolished in England, and many other parts of Christendom; 
insomuch, as the failing of virtue in the pastors maketh faith fail in 
the people: and partly from bringing of the philosophy, and doctrine 
of Aristotle into religion, by the Schoolmen; from whence there arose 
so many contradictions, and absurdities, as brought the clergy into a 
reputation both of ignorance, and of fraudulent intention; and inclined 
people to revolt from them, either against the will of their own princes, 
as in France and Holland; or with their will, as in England.*°¢ 


In his controversy with Bishop Bramhall, Hobbes writes in 
the same strain. Bramhall, as already noted, had lamented the 
decay of philosophy and the opposition to the schoolmen and 
other thinkers of earlier times: “ It is strange to see with what 
confidence now-a-days particular men slight all the School-men, 
and philosophers, and classic authors of former ages.” To this 
Hobbes retorts with a resumé of objections made by the re- 
formers to Aquinas and others. 


But now, I am no more particular than he; and may with as good 
a grace despise the School men and some of the old Philosophers, as 
he can despise me, ... It troubles him much that I style School- 
learning jargon. I do not eall all School-learning so, but such is 
so; that is, that which they say in defending of untruths, and espe- 
cially in the maintenance of free-will, when they talk of liberty of 
exercise, specification, contrariety, contradiction, acts elicite and exer- 
cite, and the like; ... | 

But because he takes it so —— that a ovivaln man dunia hardly 
censure School-divinity, I would be glad to know with what patience 
he can hear Martin Luther and Philip Melancthon speaking of the 
same? Martin ene, that was the first beginner of our deliverance 


205 Hlements of Philosophy. Epistle eee i, X 
206 Leviathan, iii, 108. 
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from the servitude of the Romish clergy, had these three articles cen- 
sured by the University of Paris. The first of which was: “ School- 
theology is a false interpretation of the Scriptures, and Sacraments, 
which hath banished from us true and sincere theology.” The second 
is: “ At what time School-theology, that is, mock-theology, came up, 
at the same time the theology of Christ’s Cross went down.” The 
third is: “It is now almost three hundred years since the Church 
has endured licentiousness of School-Doctors in corrupting of the Serip- 
tures.” Moreover, the same Luther in another place of his work saith 
thus: “ School-theology is nothing else but ignorance of the truth, and 
a block to stumble at laid before the Scriptures.” And of Thomas 
Aquinas in particular he saith, that “it was he that did set up the 
kingdom of Aristotle, the destroyer of godly doctrine.” And of the 
philosophy whereof St. Paul biddeth us beware, he saith it is School- 
theology. And Melancthon, a divine once much esteemed in our Church, 
saith of it thus: “It is known that profane scholastic learning, which 
they will have to be called Divinity, began at Paris; which being ad- 
mitted, nothing is left sound in the Church, the Gospel is obscured, 
faith extinguished, the doctrine of works received, and instead of © 
Christ’s people, we are become not so much as the people of the law, 
but the people of Aristotle’s ethics.” These were no raw divines, such 
as he saith preached to their equally ignorant auditors. I could add to 
these the slighting of School-divinity by Calvin and other learned 
Protestant Doctors; yet were they all but private men, who, it seems 
to the Bishop, had forgot themselves as well as I.?°7 


IX. 
J EREMY 


(1613-1667) 


A principal ornament of the established churches of England 
and Ireland in the seventeenth century, Jeremy Taylor was born 
in Cambridge in the year 1613, the son of a barber. On 


207 The Questions of Liberty, Necessity, and Chance, v, 63-5. 

208 For the life of Taylor cf. The Whole Works of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor, D. D., Lord Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore: with a Life of — 
the Author, and a Critical Examination of His Writings, by the Right Rev. 
Reginald Heber, D.D., . . . Revised and Corrected by the Rev. Charles 
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Aug. 18, 1626, he became a sizar at Caius College, where he 
proved to be a precocious student. He became a master of arts 
in 1633, having already received orders in the Anglican church, 
and in 1634 came to the attention of Archbishop Laud because 
of his eloquence as a preacher. In the same year: Laud placed 
him in All Souls College, Oxford, where he received the M. A. 
degree for a second time in October, 1635. Soon afterwards, 
his powerful patron made him a ‘fellow of All Souls over the — 
opposition of the college warden. On March 23, 1637-8, Taylor 
was appointed rector of Uppingham, in Ruthlandshire, a living 
that he held until 1642, when he joined the royalist forces as a 
chaplain. | 

During his years at Oxford, Taylor became acquainted with 
the famous Franciscan missionary, Father Franciscus a Sancta 
Clara, who later testified that Taylor had been about to become 
a Catholic. If Taylor was serious in this plan, he did not long 
adhere to it. Protestant suspicions were aroused, and, pre- 
sumably as a test of his attitude and intentions, he was ordered 
to preach in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, on Nov. 5, 1638, the 
anniversary of the gunpowder plot.*°® To clear himself of sus- 
picion, Taylor delivered a sermon that was fully in accord with 
the traditions of the day. Rome was attacked in the clearest 
language, among its crimes being the sacredness of the seal of 
the confessional and the theological opinion that tyrants may 
be put to death. However, the report that Taylor was inclined 
to Rome plagued him throughout his life, despite his explicit 
denials and his unrelenting attacks upon the Church. 


Page Eden, M.A. 10 vols. London, 1847-52. All quotations of Taylor’s 
works are from this edition. The biographical material is from Heber’s 
life unless otherwise noted. | 

209 In his dedication of the printed sermon to Archbishop Laud, Taylor 
wrote: “It was obedience to my superior, that engaged me upon this last 
anniversary commemoration of the great goodness of God Almighty to our 
king and country, in the discovery of the most damnable powder-treason,” 
-vili, 453, Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses (Bliss ed.). Cf. iii, cols. 
781-800. 
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During the course of the great rebellion, Taylor was taken 
captive by parliamentary troops after the defeat of the royal 
army at Cardigan castle. Under the puritan ascendancy, he 
suffered further hardships at their hands. His living was seques- 
tered and at one time he was imprisoned in the tower of London 
because his publisher had prefixed to his Collection of Offices a 
picture of Christ at prayer. While living in Ireland in 1659 
he was arrested on the charge of making the sign of the cross 
when baptizing a child. 

With the restoration of the monarchy, good times came for 
Jeremy Taylor. He dedicated Ductor Dubitantium, his opus 
majus, to Charles II, and on Aug. 6, 1660, was appointed bishop 
of Down and Connor in Ireland, with the neighboring see of 
Dromore being added in February, 1660-1. Taylor had mar- 
ried twice and his latter years were saddened by the profligate 
lives and early deaths of his two sons by his first marriage. He 
died on Aug. 13, 1667. His funeral sermon was preached by 
George Rust, his successor as bishop of Dromore and later arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Rust made mention both of the dead man’s 
early attraction to Rome and of his subsequent hostility. He 
took note also of Taylor’s scholasticism, stating that he had 
“‘ the acuteness of a school-man” and that “he could bear with 
the harshness and roughness of the schools; and was not unseen 
in their subtleties and spinosities, and, upon occasion, could. 
make them serve his purpose.” **° 

Jeremy Taylor exhibits in his writings certain main charac- 
teristics of his period and society as well as peculiarities of his 
own mind and career. He is a controversialist, and therefore a 
large part of his work is in the form of a destructive attack upon 
traditional doctrine. He is learned—no man could success- 
fully take part in seventeenth-century controversy without being 
widely read—but his learning is not deep or well-digested. His 
pages are overburdened with quotations and references. Worse 


210 Works, i, cCCxxv-vil. 
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still, many of his quotations are taken out of their context and 
used with little appreciation of their original meaning and 
relevance. In some cases, this may be deliberate, after the 
manner of controversialists. In other cases, it is due to a lack 
of understanding of the authors that he quotes and of the con- 
ditions under which and for which they wrote. He is intoler- 
ably prolix and involved. This is true not only of his attacks 
upon Roman doctrines, but also of his constructive writings. 
Thus in his work on ethics and moral theology, in the place of 
the concise and unambiguous statement of principles and the 
incisive solution of problems characteristic of the schoolmen 
whom he emulates,.there is something that must be criticized 
in precisely opposite terms. 7 

Because of his temperament, interests, and education, and 
because of the demands of the tasks that he put upon himself, 
Taylor acquired a wide knowledge of the great theological works 
produced by Catholic writers in the middle ages and later. 
Coleridge rightly remarked: “‘ In Jeremy Taylor this taste for 
the Fathers and all the Saints and Schoolmen before the Refor- 
mation amounted to a dislike of the divines of the continental 
Protestant Churches, Lutheran or Calvinistic.” ** Of the pre- 
reformation schoolmen, Taylor makes use of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Alexander of Hales, John Duns Scotus, St. Bonaven- 
ture, St. Albertus Magnus, Antissidiodorensis, St. Antoninus, 
St. Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor, Richard of St. Victor, Gerson, 
-Durandus, Denis the Carthusian, William of Ockam, Ramon 
Lull, Tostatus, Roger Bacon, and Nicholas of Cusa. But he 
does not limit himself to them. Whether in defense of his own 
position or in attack upon that of others, Taylor makes the very 
widest use of the array of Catholic theologians, philosophers, 
and commentators that arose in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Robert Bellarmine, of course, is quoted over and 


#11 Notes on Donne ” in Literary Remains. Cf. The Complete Works of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1871, vy, 73. 
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over again. Among others appear the names of Cardinal 
Cajetan, Suarez, Sylvester, Mariana, Vasquez, Cardinal Hosius, 
Tanner, Escobar, Maldonatus, Lyra, Emanuel Sa, Tapper, Soto, 
James Almain, Salmeron, Alliacus, Diana, Ayala, Cardinal 
Baronius, Alvarez, Cardinal Perron, Luke Wadding, Melchior 
Canus, Alphonsus a Castro, Capreolus, Coster, Valentia, Navar- 
rensis, Panormitanus, and Toletanus. : 

Although making constant use of the argument from au- 
thority, both in the case of St. Thomas and of others, Taylor 
did not hesitate to reject his authorities when they conflicted 
with his own opinion or purpose. An illustration of this is 
given in a controversy between Taylor and John Warner, bishop 
of Rochester. Warner objected to Taylor’s opinion on original © 
sin and wrote to him in criticism of it. After quoting St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Gregory, and St. Augustine, Warner 
continued : 

Tho. 1, 2°. q. viii9. Secundum fidem catholicam tenendum est, quod 
primum peccatum primi hominis originaliter transit in posteros, propter 
quod etiam pueri, mox nati, deferuntur ad baptismum, ab interiore 
culpa abluendi. Contrarium est haeresis Pelag., unde peccatum quod 
sic a primo parente derivatur, dicitur originale; sicut peccatum, quod ab 
anima derivatur ad membra corporis, dicitur actuale.?1? 

Warner had also quoted Peter Lombard and St. Bonaventure 
on II Sententiarum, dist. 31. In his answer Taylor stated: 


. and for Aquinas, Lombard, and Bonaventure, your Lordship 
might as well press me with the opinion of Mr. Calvin, Knox, and 
Buchanan, with the synod of Dort, or the Scots’: presbyteries: I know 
they are against me, and therefore I reprove them for it; but it is no 
disparagement of the truth that other men are in error. And yet of all 
the schoolmen, Bonaventure should least have been urged against me, 
for the proverb’s sake: for “ Adam non peccavit in Bonaventura”; 
Alexander of Hales would often say, that “ Adam never sinned in 
Bonaventure.” But, it may be, he was not in earnest, no more am I.?}% 


212 The correct reference is Summa Theologica, I-II, 81, 1, ec. 
213 vii, 568. In his answer to Warner, Taylor makes use of the Thomistic 
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In general, Taylor is solicitous for the reputation of Aquinas 
as the most representative and powerful spokesman for the 
enemy. This is implicit in such passages as his exchange with 
‘Warner, and it is made explicit in more than one other place. 
Thus in the Second Dissuasive from Popery he quotes from 
Luke Wadding: “ Pius V., speaking of Thomas Aquinas, calls 
his doctrine, ‘the most certain rule of Christian religion.’ ”’ ™ 
In his “ Gunpowder Treason sermon,” delivered at the age of 
twenty-five, he uses words that are repeated in works written 
many years later. St. Thomas is referred to as “their great 
Thomas Aquinas” and in similar fashion. He is one whose 
authority is to be preferred above that of others and whose 
words are of the greatest weight.”° As further evidence of 
Taylor’s knowledge and use of Aquinas even in his earliest 
career, and therefore also of his essentially scholastic educa- 
tion, we see him referring in the Gunpowder day sermon to 
the commentaries on the Summa Theologica of Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, Francisco Suarez, Altisidiorensis, and Tolet.?° 

Taylor is familiar with St. Thomas’s life, although he does 
not always approve of certain attitudes and doctrines that 
_ Aquinas himself illustrated. Thus he speaks and writes of St. 


terms poena sensus and poena damni, as he does elsewhere. Cf. Sermon 
XII. Cf. Lukewarmness and Zeal; or Spiritual Fervor, iv, 153. Of St. 
Bonaventure Taylor, in another work, writes: “...a wise prelate, a great 
and good man, whose memory is precious, and is had in honour.” Of the 
Real Presence. Section XIII, No. 3, v, 165. 

**4 Taylor’s reference is to a work by the famous Irish Franciscan on the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin which I have 
not been able to locate. 

"15 Thus: “their great St. Thomas”; “the doctrine of their great 
_ Aquinas”; words used sometimes in adiniolina and at others times with 
sarcasm. Also: “ those famous catholic doctors. Thomas Aquinas, Bellar- 
mine, Creswell, Mariana, Emanuel Sa, &c. ..”; “... greater authority is 
that of Thomas Aquinas.” : 

16 That is, Cardinal Francisco de Toledo, S. J. (1532- -1596), also known 
as Toletanus. Altisidiorensis is Gulielmus Antissiodorensis (c. 1232). 
Cf, Hurter, op. ctt., ii, 263. 
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Thomas’s humility, but he cannot refrain from rebuking him 
for what he considers an unhealthy curiosity. 


Thomas Aquinas was used to beg of God, that he might never be 
tempted from his low fortune to prelacies and dignities ecclesiastical ; 
and that his mind might never be discomposed or polluted with the 
love of any creature; and that he might by some instrument or other — 
understand the state of his deceased brother; and the story says that 
he was heard in all. In him it was a great curiosity, or the passion 
‘and impertinencies of a useless charity, to search after him, unless he 
had some other personal concernment than his relation of kindred: 
but truly it would concern very many to be solicitous concerning the 
event of those souls, with whom we have mingled death and sin... . 717 


In like manner, Taylor reprobates both the doctrine and the 
act of St. Thomas in the matter of an early entrance into the 
religious life. 


. children have leave given to them to disobey their parents, so 
they will turn friars: and this they might do, girls at twelve, and boys 
at the age of fourteen. years ... the thing was taught and decreed by 
Pope Clement III and Thomas Aquinas did so, and then it was made 
lawful by him and his scholars, though it was expressly against the 
doctrine and laws of the preceding ages of the church. .. . 71® 


This same episode is returned to in Taylor’s most ambitious 
work, Ductor Dubttantium, where the act and the doctrine are 
again reprobated: 


Thomas Aquinas entered into the Dominican order, and became a 
friar with the consent of his parents: and that unjustifiable action begat 
a more unjustifiable doctrine; Post annos pubertatis posse liberos se 
voto religionis obligare, absque voluntate parentum. ... And after 


217Sermon I. Advent Sunday. Doomsday; or, Christ’s Advent to Judg- 
ment. Part I, ch. 4, iv, 13. Taylor evidently used the Vita Sancti Thomae 
Aquinatis found in the folio edition of the Opera Omnia. Venice, 1593-94. 
He implies a criticism of prayers for the dead. 

18 Dissuasive from Popery. Part I, ch. 3, sect. 3, vi, 27 B. ‘The refer- 
ence is to Summa Theologica, II-II, 88, 9, and Quodlibetum, IV, Art. 24. 
It may be said that St. Thomas expresses what would today be called a 
“ modern” attitude, whereas Taylor represents the “ medieval ” attitude. 
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his time it grew into a common doctrine and frequent practice; and if 
a monk could persuade a young heir, or a pregnant youth into their 
cloisters, they pretended to serve God, though they served themselves, 
and disserved a family.??9 


On the other hand, esis approved of St. Thomas’s advice 
- to an inquiring student. 


Aquinas was once asked, with what compendium a man might best 
become learned? he answered, By reading of one book: meaning, that 
an understanding entertained with several objects is intent upon neither, 
and profits not.?° 


Throughout the voluminous writings that Taylor produced 
in the course of a busy life, large and explicit use is made of 
St. Thomas’s writings. The following works by Aquinas are 
cited by name: Swmma Theologica; Summa contra Gentiles; 
Scriptum super IV libros Sententiarum Petri Lombardi; Quaes- 
tiones Quodlibetales; Expositio in Evangelium 8. Joanms; Ex- 
positio in Job; Hxpositio m S. Pauls emstolas; Contra EHrrores 
Graecorum; De Forma Absolutionis; and De Rege et Regno. 
He is used 1 in various ways, according to the matter at hand and 
according to Taylor’s purpose. If St. Thomas can be quoted to 
advantage, that is good. If he can be found in error and re- 
futed, that is better. If he can be used to show the iniquity of 
Rome and Roman doctrines, that is best of all. 

These uses to which Taylor puts texts from Aquinas may be 
illustrated. Thus in defense of the thesis that ignorance of the 
_ basie principles of belief in culpable, Taylor writes: 


. no man ean be ignorant of the foundations of faith without his 


72° Book III, Ch. V, x, 474-5. Perhaps some of Taylor’s overinsistence on 
parental powers arose from unfortunate experiences with his own children. 
Two of them died under tragic circumstances: one son, an army officer, ~ 
was killed by a fellow officer in a duel, and another died from the effects 
of a profligate life. 

220The Great Exemplar of Sanctity and Holy Life . . Described in the 
History of the Life and Death of the Ever-Blessed Siete Christ. Part II, 
Sect. II, No. 16, ii, 475. 
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own apparent fault. And this is acknowledged by all wise and good 
men, and is evident, besides the reasonableness of the thing, in the 
testimonies of Austin, Hierome, . Hugo de Sancto Victore,...— 
Aquinas, and the later schoolmen.?24 


So also Taylor quotes St. ‘Thomas on the creed: 


And indeed to me it seems very hard to put uncharitableness into the 
creed, and so to make it become an article of faith, though perhaps this 
very thing was no faith of Athanasius, who, if we may believe Aquinas, 
made this manifestation of faith non per modum symboli sed per 
modum doctrinae, that is, if I understood him right, not with a pur- 
pose to impose it upon others, but with confidence to declare his own 


Likewise on the creed Taylor writes: 


... for if the creed did contain in it the whole faith, and that other 
articles were in it implicitly (for such is the doctrine of the school, 
and particularly of Aquinas) then he that explicitly believes all the 
creed does implicitly believe all the articles in it; .. . 7° | 


In line with the general objection made by the reformers to 
the use of images, and at the same time objecting to an appeal 
to the praxis ecclesiae, Taylor at various times makes use of 
texts from Aquinas’s works. Thus he writes: 


221 BEOAOTIA ’EKAEKTIKN, or A Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, with Its Just Limits and Powers. Sect. III, No. 1, v, 410. Cf. Summa 
Theologica, 1, 1, 9. | . 

222 Op. cit., Book II, ch. 36, v, 407. Cf. Summa Theologica, II-II, 1, 10,. 
ad 3. In this article St. Thomas shows that it belongs solely to the pope 
to put forth a creed. It is difficult to see how Taylor could have failed 
to understand St. Thomas’s words: ... Athanasius non composuit mani- 
festationem fidei per modum Symboli, sed magis per modum cujusdam — 
doctrinae, ut ex ipso modo loquendi apparet: sed quia integram fidei veri- 
tatem ejus doctrina breviter continebat, auctoritate summi Pontificis est 
recepta, ut quasi regula fidei habeatur. Moreover, Taylor elsewhere quotes 
the same article: “ But the Church of Rome pretends to a power of appoint- 
ing new articles of faith; ... For ad solam auctoritatem summi pontificis 
pertinet nova editio symboli, ...so Aquinas ...”; Ductor Dubitantium, 
Bk. II, Ch. III, No. 78, ix, 654. 

223 Op. cit., Book ITI, Ch. 40, v, 409. 
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If the question be, Whether it be lawful to worship the image of 
the cross, or of Christ, with Divine worship? First, there is a doc- 
trine of Aquinas for it, and Vasquez, and many others; therefore it 
is probable, and, therefore, is safe in practice; et sic est ecclesiae 
praxis, “the church also practises so,” as appears in their own offices: 
and St. Thomas makes use of it; Illi exhibemus cultum latriae, in quo 
ponimus spem salutis: sed in cruce Christi ponimus spem salutis; 
cantat enim ecclesia. — | 

O crux ave, spes unica, 
Hoe passionis tempore; 
Auge piis justitiam, 
Reisque dona veniam: 


Ergo crux Christi est adoranda adoratione latriae.” 224 


Taylor returns to this same theme: 


“This is the constant sentence of the divines; the image is to be 
worshipped with the same honour and worship, with which we worship 
' those whose image it is,” said Azorius, their great master of -casuistical 
theology. And this is the doctrine of their great 8. Thomas, of Alex- 
ander of Ales, Bonaventure, Albertus, Richardus, Capreolus, Cajetan, 
Coster, Valentia, Vasquez, the J esuits of Cologne, Triers, and Mentz, 
approving Coster’s opinion.?”° 


And also, when writing of the teaching of the council of Trent 
upon the same matter: “... neither is it to be imagined that 
they durst contradict so constant an opinion, or a recede 
from their great Aquinas.” *’° 

To support the charge of iniquity made against. certain 
Roman doctrines, appeal is made to St. Thomas and others. 
Thus Taylor writes that “the doctrines of the church of 
Rome are great enemies “ the dignity and security, to the 
powers and lives of princes.” 


334 Diaemanies from Popery, Part I, Ch. II, Sect. VII, vi, 250. This is 
also used in Ductor Dubitantium, Book II, Ch. II, No. 27, ix, 435. 

225 Tbhid., Part I, Ch. II, Sect. XII, vi, 269. Cf. also Ductor Dubitantium, 
Book II, Ch. II, No. 26, ix, 432. 

226 Ductor Dubitantium, Book II, Ch. II, No. 26, ix, 432. 
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Not only the Jesuits and canonists, but others of great note amongst 
them, earnestly contend for these doctrines; particularly Cassenaeus, 
Zodericus, the archbishop of Florence, Petrus de Monte, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bozius, Baronius, and many others.???7 

. according to the doctrine of Thomas Aquinas, “ We ought to 
say that in the pope is the fulness of all graces; because he alone 
bestows a full indulgence of all our sins; so that what we say of our 
chief Prince and Lord (viz., Jesus Christ) does fit him, for we all 
have received of his fulness.” Which words, besides that they are 
horrid blasphemy, are also a fit principle of the doctrine and use of 
indulgences to those purposes and in that evil manner we complain of 
in the Church of Rome.??® 


After quoting Marta and Mosconius on the pope’s s titles, he | 
continues: 


But of greater authority is that of St. Thomas Aquinas, affirming the 
pope to be the vertical top of all power, ecclesiastical and civil.?29 


Taylor also strives to adapt two passages from Aquinas to 
his own purposes and build up an argument against papal infal- 
libility and primacy. ‘ And when it was more than personal 
Peter did not represent his successors at Rome, but the whole 
Catholic church, says Aquinas.” *° Also: “.. . the popes of 
Rome never wear a pectoral staff except it be in that diocese, 
says Aquinas; for great reason that he who does not do the 
_ office should not bear the symbol.” 7** 

With regard to the law of celibacy, Taylor cites Aquinas and 
others for the usual Catholic doctrine on the character of the 


227 Dissuasive from Popery, Part I, Ch. ITI, Sect. 111, vi, 283. “The 
archbishop of Florence” is St. Antoninus (1389-1449). For the others 
ef. Hurter, op. cit., s. v. . 

228 Second Dissuasive from Popery, Book II, Section 1, No. 1, vi, 539.. 
The quotation is from chapter ten of the third part of De Rege et Regno, 
which section was not written by St. Thomas. 

229 Gunpowder Treason Sermon, viii, 384. 

230 The Liberty of Prophesying, Part VII, Ch. IV, v, 464. 

231 Tbid., Part VII, Ch. V, v, 466. 
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law. He then makes an attack on ra practice and authority 
in its regard. 


. it is only a constitution of the church, which as the pope binds 
on, so he may take off as he please, as is affirmed by Aquinas, Durandus, 
Gabriel Vasquez and others: and therefore this law ought to be can- 
celled; but if it be not annulled by express revocation, it is unjust, and 
unreasonable, and unnecessary. . . . 7° | 


In an attack on the doctrine of purgatory, Taylor notes that 
“«.,. Aquinas, writing ‘ contra Graecorum errores,’ labours to 
prove purgatory.” 7% More serious is a charg ge of deliberate 
forgery. 


And it is remarkable that the Latins were and are so put to it to 
| prove purgatory fire from the Greek fathers, that they have forged a 
citation from Theodoret, which is not in him at all, but was first cited 
in Latin by Tho. Aquinas either out of his own head, or cozened by 
somebody else, and quoted so by Bellarmine; . . . 2%4 


_ A somewhat similar charge is made with regard to the canoni- 
city of the epistle to the Hebrews. : 


. Thomas Aquinas says that the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
reckoned in the canon by the Nicene council, no shadow of which ap- 
pears in those copies we now have of it; and this pretence and the 
reputation of the man prevailed so far with Melchior Canus, the 
learned bishop of the Canaries, that he believed it upon this ground. 
“Vir sanctus rem adeo gravem non astrueret, nisi compertum habuis- 
set”; and there are many things which prevailed upon less reason, — 
and a more slight authority. And that very council of Nice hath not 
only been pretended by Aquinas, but very much abused by others, 
“ Ante synodum Nicaenum quidam dubitaverunt an ista epistola esset 
Pauli.’ And if a very learned man, as Thomas Aquinas was, did 
either wilfully deceive us, or was himself ignorantly abused, in allega- 
tion of a canon which was not, it is but a very fallible topic at the best; 


232 Ductor Dubitantium, Book III, Ch. IV, No. 28, x, 439. Cf. Quodli- 
betum, IV, Art. 13. 

233 Second Dissuasive from Popery. Book II, Sect. 2, vi, 565. 

Thid., vi, 563. 
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and the most holy man that is, may be abused himself, and the wisest 
may deceive others.?*5 

Furthermore, Taylor claims that St. Thomas’s doctrine is in 
contradiction to the teaching of Christ: 

We omit to insist upon their a contradicting the words of 


our blessed Saviour, who taught His church expressly, that “‘ we must 
work in the day-time, for the night cometh and no man worketh”; 


let this be true as it can be in the matter of repentance and mortifica-— 


tion, and working out our pardon for our mortal sins; yet it is not 
true to venial sins if we may believe their great St. Thomas, whom also 
Bellarmine follows in it; for he affirms that by acts of love and patience 
in purgatory, venial sins are remitted; and that the acceptation of these 
punishments, proceeding out of charity, is a virtual kind of penance. 
But in this particular we follow not St. Thomas nor Bellarmine in the 
church of Engand and Ireland, for we believe in Jesus Christ, and 


In various discussions of the sacraments Taylor makes use of 
St. Thomas’s works, sometimes to support the position that he 
has himself accepted, sometimes to attack a traditional doctrine. 
Thus when writing of confirmation, he states, ‘“‘ For, as Aquinas 
well discourses, the grace of Christ is not tied to the sacraments; 
but even this spiritual strength can be had without confirmation, 
as without baptism remission of sins may be had: ...” 7°? On 
the question of the precise words of absolution that the Church 
decrees for use in the sacrament of penance, Taylor finds a 
difficulty in one of St. Thomas’s opuscula. 

And in the Opuscula of Thomas Aquinas, he tells us that a doctor 
said to him that the optative form, or deprecatory, was the usual; and 


that then it was not thirty years since the indicative form of Ego te 
absolvo was 


235 The Liberty of Prophesying, IV, 9, v, 456. | 

236 Dissuasive from Popery, Part I, Ch. II, No. 7, vi, 246. Cf. In IV 
Sent., 21, 1, 2. 

237 of Confirmation, Sect. vl, 654. Cf. Summa Theologica, 
III, 72, 6, ad 1. 

238 Second Dissuasive from Popery. Book I, Sect. XI, No. 4, vi, 516. Cf. 
Opusculum De forma Absolutionis in Opera Omnia (Vives). 
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Elsewhere he uses the same passage. 


. and for the Latin church, in Thomas Aquinas’ time they were so 
new, that he put it into one of his “ quaestiones disputatae” ... . 79° 


In his several discussions of the Holy Eucharist, Taylor finds 
the Thomistic text to be a mixed blessing. In various passages 
he shows that he has studied the tract on the Eucharist in the 
Summa Theologica, and from it he quotes, now in approval 
and now in condemnation. Along with other authorities, he 
cites Aquinas to show that “... in the primitive churches, they 
would not suffer unbaptized persons so much as to see the 
consecration of the holy mysteries.” *° Objecting to the cus- 
tom of communicating under the species of bread alone, he 
quotes Summa Theologica, III, 80, 12, and In IV Inb. Sent., 
Dist. II, 2, 1. He also writes: “ To the same purpose there 
are many.good things spoken in Albertus Magnus and in 
Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, and Petrus de Palude, and 
” 241 Similarly, Taylor quotes St. Thomas’ s com- 
_ mentary on St. John’s gospel : 


divers others. 


So Aquinas also affirms; “ According to the ancient custom of the 
church, all men as they communicated in the body, so they communi- 
cated in the blood; which also, to this day, is kept in some churches.” 74? 


Taylor was evidently confused with regard to the distinction 
between the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the reception of the 
Holy Eucharist by the communicant. - Hence he writes on this 
same subject : | 

But about the time that the schoolmen began to rule the chair, this 
danger of spilling the chalice wrought so much in their wise heads 


°° Unum Necessarium; or, The Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, 
Ch. V, Sect. IV, No. 53, vii, 453. 
 *4° The Worthy Communicant. Ch. III, Sect. 1, viii, 88. Cf. Summa 
Theologica, III, 80, 4, ad 4. 3 
Oe CE Buctes Dubitantium, Book II, Ch. III, No. 30, ix, 542-546. 
*42 Dissuasive from Popery, Part I, Ch. I, Sect. VI, vi, 209. 
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that they began about the year MCCL. in some churches to leave out 
all use of the chalice, expecting to the priests and some great men 
who would be careful not to spill. This was but in “some churches,” 
said Aquinas, and it was permitted to all the priests present, de quibus 
-praesumitur quod magis sint cauti: and to some grandees of the peo- 
ple too for the same reason, as we find in Richard Middleton, Innocent 
the fourth, and Petrus de Tarantasia.?* 


With regard to the respect due to the Blessed Sacrament, 
‘Taylor quotes with approval an observation by St. Thomas 
_ upon its misuse. However, St. Thomas’s condemnation is much 
stronger than Taylor understands it to be. 


The council of Worms does authorize a superstitious custom at the — 
time too much used, of discovering stolen goods by the holy merement, 
which Aquinas justly condemns for superstition.?** 


Since attacks upon the doctrine of transubstantiation were a 
principal part of reformation theology, Taylor could not go 
along with Aquinas in his complete doctrine.**° Hence he quotes 
in a pejorative way Summa Theologica, III, 75, 8, ad 3: “In 

hae conversione sunt plura difficiliora quam in creatione, says 
- Aquinas.” *4* In the same spirit he writes: 


Aquinas says: “The body of Christ is not in the sacrament, in the 
manner of a body, but of a substance, and so is whole in the whole.” 
Aquinas hath yet another device to make all whole,—saying that one 


body cannot be in divers places “localiter,” but ‘“ sacramentaliter,” 
247 | | 


243 Ductor Dubitantium, Book II, Ch. II, No. 20, ix, 542. | 

244 The Liberty of Prophesying, Part VI, Ch. 10, v, 466. Writing of vari- 
ous tests, St. Thomas says: In omnibus enim talibus esse videtur Dei 
tentatio; unde sine peccato fieri non possunt: et gravius videtur, si in hoc 
sacramento, quod est institutum ad remedium salutis, aliquis incurreret 
judicium mortis. Unde nullo modo corpus Christi debet dari alicui suspecto 
de crimine, quasi ad examinationem. Summa Theologica, III, 80, 6, ad 3. 

245 The Real Presence and Spiritual Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, 
vi, 1-168. if 

240 The Real Presence, Sect. XI, No. 9, vi, 104. ; 

247 The Real Presence, Sect. XI, No. 18, vi, 110. Cf. Summa Theologe, 
III, 76, 4, c; In IV Sent., 44, 2, 2. 
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Aquinas is also quoted and used by Jeremy Taylor on vari- 


ous other subjects: on the relation between nature and grace,“ 


249 on the use of music in church 


251 252 


on the seal of the confessional, 
services,”°° on religious perfection,”’* on lying,’ on punish- 
ment,?** and on the authority of the fathers of the Church.”** In 
the Ductor Dubitantium, Taylor makes considerable use of 


Aquinas on the nature of law and its binding force.” 


as“, . for as the rule of the school says excellently, ‘Grace never 
destroys nature, but perfects it.’” The Real Presence, Sect. IX, No. 6, vi, 


92. Cf. Summa Theologica, I, 1, 8, ad 2. 


249 “ By the most general voice of their own side, any man may license 
his confessor to reveal his confession. It is the doctrine of Scotus, 
Durandus, Almain, Navarra, Medina, and generally of all the Thomists.” 
Gunpowder day sermon, viii, 489. From this Taylor draws the strange 
conclusion that “a whole state may authorize this publication.” 

*5° Ductor Dubitantium, Book III, Ch. IV, No. 11, x, 411. 

251 Sermon X. The Minister’s Duty in Life and Doctrine: “... the doc- 
trine of all the divines in their discourses of the states and orders of re- 
ligion; of which you may largely inform yourselves in Gerson’s Treatise 
‘De Perfectione Religionis,’ in Aquinas, 2. 2. q. 184, and in all his scholars 
upon that question.” viii, 516. 

252“ Whether it be lawful by false signs, by actions and pretences of 


_actions, to deceive others for any good end: and in what case it is so? 


To this question I answer in the words of Aquinas because they are 
reasonable and pious, Ad virtutem veritatis pertinet ut quis talem se 
exhibeat exterius per signa exteriora qualis est; ea autem non solum 
sunt verba, sed etiam facta: and a little after, Non referi autem utrum 
aliquis mentiatur verbo, vel quocunque alio facto. ...” Ductor Dubi- 
tantium, Book III, Ch. II, Nos. 42, 3. Taylor also makes use of 
In IIT Dist. 28, x, 128-30. 

253 On. cit., Book III, Ch. II, No. 11, x, 151. % 

**4This is in the course of a controversy with John Sergeant. Cf. 
Second Dissuasive from Popery. Introduction, vi, 328. 

°° Cf. Books II and III passim, ix, x. ° 


. 
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X. 


NATHANAEL CULVERWEL 


(c. 1615-c. 1651) 


Little is known of Culverwel’s life, perhaps because it was 
uneventful as well as brief. A puritan in ancestry, education, 
and environment, he was likewise a puritan in his general 
theology. He entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, as a 
commoner in 1633. If he was eighteen at that time, this would 
place his birth about 1615. He received the B. A. degree in 
1636, the M. A. in 1640, and was elected a fellow of his college - 
in 1642. His death took place not later than 1651. In 1652 
his literary remains, consisting of The Inght of Nature and 
several brief treatises on religious subjects, were published by 
William Dillingham.” According to Dillingham, The Light 
of Nature was written about 1646. It was republished in 1654, 
1661, and 1669, and a fifth edition was issued two centuries 

Despite his puritanism, Culverwel is essentially scholastic in 
his philosophy. He makes use of St. Thomas throughout The 
_LInghi of Nature, using his doctrine on law at the beginning of 
the work and ending it with an acceptance of the Thomistic 
opinion on the beatific vision. Culverwel quotes Aquinas’s 
definition of law in general.*** Then, after discussing what 
Plato and Aristotle have to say on the subject, he returns to 
Aquinas. 


_ But I see these ancient Philosophers are not so furnished but that 
we must return to the Schoolmen again, who by this time have lickt 


256 An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of Nature, With 
Severall other Treatises. London, 1652. This edition is used here. 

287 On the Light of Nature. A Discourse by Nathanael Culverwel. Edited 
by John Brown, D.D., with a Critical Essay on the Discourse by John 


Cairns, M. A. Edinburgh, Thomas Constable and Co., saint 
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their former descriptions into a more comely forme. We will look 
Aquinas his first. | 

Lex, (saies he) est ordinatio rationis ad bonum ab eo qui curam 
habet. Communitatis, Promulgata.?°° 


Culverwel continues to quote Aquinas throughout his work, 
expressing his admiration for him in various ways. “ For, as 
Aquinas, does very well tell.us...”5 “... if the Schoolmen 
will satisfie you, (and you know some of them are stiled Angeli- 
eal, and Seraphical) ...”; “ You may hear Aquimas disputing 
against the Gentiles, and most fully and strongly demonstrating 
that God could not be either the materia or forma of any created 
being.” *®° He is opposed to such ancient superstitions as 
yewpartia, BeAopavria, and Kooxwopavtta and other Chaldean arts 
and notes: “ But Aquinas passes this censure upon them all, 
Hujusmodi artes non utuntur patrocino intellectus bene dis- 
posite secundum virtutem.” *** Culverwel also quotes Aquinas on 
the wisdom possessed by “ the Crows, and the Craines, and the 
Swallows, those flying Almanacks,” °° and praises him for his 
refutation of certain Platonic doctrines: “ Aquinas doth clash 
in pieces: all these Platonical fictions in his two books Contra 

Culverwel makes use of Vasquez and “the most acute 
Suarez” on St. Thomas, and also of the works of various other 
schoolmen, among them “the profound Bradwardine,” “ the 
subtil Scotus,” and Durandus. Among the subjects for which 
he uses the schoolmen are the nature and kinds of law, the rela- 
tion between faith and reason, the creation of the human soul, 
God’s nature, His knowledge of all things in Himself, the value. 
of authority, and the formal objects of the intellect and will. 
Of his basic subject of reason and faith he writes: 

24, 31, and 102. 


“A, 
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Faith spies out the resurrection of the body; as Reason sees the 
immortality of the soul. I know there are some authors of great worth 
and learning, that endeavour to maintain this Opinion, that revealed 
truths, though they could not be found by reason, yet when they are 
once revealed, Reason can then evince them and demonstrate them: 
But I much rather encline to the determinations of Aquinas, and multi- 
tudes of others that are of the same judgment, that humane Reason, 
when it has stretcht itself to the uttermost, is not at all proportion’d 
to them, but at the best can give only some faint Pe, some weak 
adumbrations of them.?¢ 


Culverwel’s style has been justly praised for its nobility. As 
an illustration both of his style and of his thought, part of his 
concluding pages may be given. 


For, as Aquinas has it, Ipsa divina essentia copulatur intellectui, ut 
forma intelligibilis, humane understanding is as the matter accurately 
predisposed by the Lumen Gloriae for the receiving of the divine. 
essence, as an intelligible forme stamps an impression of it self upon 
it; it prints the soul with the swummum bonum which it has so longed 
for. | | 

* * * * * 

Non vident possibilia, nec rationes rerum, nec ea, quae dependent ce - 
pura Dei voluntate, as the Schoolmen do well determine; yet all that a 
glorified understanding sees, it’s in one twinkling of its eye, for it sees 
all by one single species, by the divine essence. It forgets its wrangling 
Syllogismes, it leaves its tardy demonstrations when it once comes to 
an intuitive knowledge. Non movetur de uno intelligibili in aliud, sed 
quiescit in actu unico, for the state of happinesse is a Sabbatical state. 
The soul rests and fixes it self in one act of perpetual enjoyment, and 
by this participation of simultaneity it partakes of eternity, for that 
it is tota simul. 

Whether this glorious happinesse be more nuhncinaliy veerer in an 
act of the understanding, or of the will, I leave the Thomists and 
Scotists to diseusse it; only this I will say in the behalfe of Aquinas, — 
that the will cannot enjoy this happinesse in any other wayes, then as 
’tis a rational appetite.?® 


204 175. 
265 Pp, 213-5. 
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XI. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS 


Of the Cambridge Platonists it can be said with even more 
truth than of other seventeenth-century thinkers that their work 
is transitional in character. Especially in philosophy was their 
background scholastic, but they were moving away from scholas- 
ticism in philosophy, just as they were moving away from 
older doctrines in theology. The chief members of the group 
were Benjamin Whichcote (1609-1683), John Smith (1616- 
1652), Henry More (1614-1687), and Ralph Cudworth (1617- 
1688). 

Whichcote’s principal works are found in the volumes of 
sermons published after his death.2 In his introduction to 
Select Sermons Shaftesbury remarks on “ The unpolish’d Style, 
and Phrase of our Author, who drew more from a College, 
than a Court, and who was more used to School-Learning, and 
the Language of an University, than to the Conversation of the 
fashionable World.” This school-learning is apparent every- 
where throughout Whichcote’s writings. He uses scholastic 
phrases, scholastic principles, and scholastic arguments. All 
of these are equally evident in a third posthumous ‘volume, first 
published by Jeffery in 1703 and reissued with additional 
material in 1753.°° 

Many of the aphorisms that Whichcote quotes are of scholas- 


266 Select Sermons. London, 1698. The publication of this work was 
arranged by Lord Shaftesbury, who wrote the introduction. Several Dis- 
courses. ... Examined and Corrected by his own Notes; and published 
by John Jeffery, D.D. 2nd ed. London, 1702. 

207 Moral and Religious Aphorisms. Collected from the Manuscript 
Papers of The Reverend and Learned Doctor Whichcote and Published in- 
MDCCIII, By Dr. Jeffery. Now re-published, with very large Additions, 
from the Transcripts of the latter. By Samuel Salter, D.D.... To which 
are added, Hight Letters: which passed between Dr. Whichcote oe « Gnd 
Dr. Tuckney. ... Now first published. London, 1753. 
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tic origin, among them being the Thomistic maxim: Quidquid 
recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur. In his debate with 
Tuckney, both men use the scholastics, > only Tuckney 
mentions Aquinas by name. 

As I have already written upon John Smith, 
some of his scholastic sources, it will suffice here to note that 
he has several quotations from Aquinas and speaks of him with 


*68 pointing out 


respect.*°° 

Ralph Cudworth is the most important feu among the 
Cambridge Platonists. As in the case of the others, he shows 
his knowledge of scholasticism and his debt to it throughout 
his works.?”° However, he does not mention St. Thomas by 
name and he has characteristic criticisms of the schoolmen. 

In general Henry More is opposed to the schoolmen in both 
theology and philosophy, although there is plenty of scholas- 
ticism in what must be termed the confusion as well as the pro- 
fusion of his writings. More’s works cover a wide range of 
subjects and throughout his long career he changed his attitude 
and approach to various problems. He was not a deeply 
learned man, and certainly his knowledge of the schoolmen was 
not comprehensive or accurate. His mind is revealed in one of | 
his poems, which were among his earliest works: 


All the nice questions of the School-men old 
And subtilities as thin as cobwebs net.?71 


Similar references to the schoolmen may be found scattered 
throughout More’s works. Thus of Thomas Hobbes he writes: 


°° John K. Ryan, “John Smith (1616-1652): Platonist and Mystic.” 
The New Scholasticism, XX, 1: 1-25, January, 1946. 

#69 Cf. Henry Griffin Williams, editor. Cf. pp. 62, 3; 318-22; 391-4; 430. . 

27° The True Intellectual System of the Universe. London, 1678. A 
Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality. London, 1731. 

271 Psychozoia, Or, The Life of the Soul. Canto 2, stanza 76, ll. 1, 2. 
Geoffrey Bullough, ed., Philosophical Poems of Henry M wre, Manchester 
University Press, 1931, p. 57. 
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I shall only take notice how Mr. Hobbs, though he has rescued him- 
self from the Authority of the Schools, and would fain set up for 
himself, yet he has not freed himself from their fooleries, in talking of 
_ Faculties and Operations, (and the absurdity is alike in both) as 

separate and distinct from the Essence they belong to.?*? 


So also “ the Coelum Empyreum of the Schools is a childish 
Figment . . . Wherefore the rude Indians, so far as I know, 
may come nearer the mark than the subtile Schoolmen, tho’ 
they both seem to me pp: enough to miss it.” °° Similarly, 
More writes of the ‘affectation of Scholastick Scrupulosi- 
ties,” °"* of their “ Contradictions or unintelligible Spinosities ” 
with regard to the hypostatic union, and of “ their subtle and 
inconsistent Disquisitions and Conclusions concerning the 
Trinity.” *” He does not approve of those who call themselves 
Fellow-Thomist, Fellow-Scotist, &c.,”’ but since he accepts 
the Anselmian argument for the existence of God, he is more 
opposed to the Thomists for disapproving of it: 


Lastly to omit nothing that may seem of Moment, let us observe that 
- Argument of Anselm against the Fool, who said in his heart, There és 
no God, namely, God is that, than which nothing greater can be 
imagined, which he that well understands, certainly understands that 
so to be, that in Imagination or Thought he cannot not be. He there- 
fore that understands God so to be, cannot think him not to be. I 
must confess, if any one will candidly interpret Anselm, he will find 
that he has done no more than what we have before more elaborately 
and distinctly described, and from the precise Essence of a Being abso- 
lutely perfect, represented to our Mind, will conclude its Existence. But 
he has no sooner produced this Argument of Anselm, tham he says, it is 
confuted by a certain Learned and Ingenious Man, as Carthusianus says, 
and wittily reprimanded by him, among other things, adding, I know 
not who is the greater Fool, he that takes this to be the Consequence; 


272 The Immortality of the Soul, pp. 70, 1. 

273 Divine Dialogues, p. 224. 

274 Thid., p. 296. : 

275 An Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness. Cf. The Theo- 
logical Works of ... Henry More. London, 1708, p. 353. 

276 Discourses on ‘Several Teats of Scripture. London, 1692, p. 462, 
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or the Fool that said in his Heart, There is no God. Here is noise 
indeed, but I do not see the Wit. But in my opinion this ingenious 
Gentleman childishly blabs those things which do not become a learned 
or Witty Man. Indeed it looks like some lewd and profane Fellow, too 
much inclining to Atheism, that with so rude and barbarous a Scoff 
would abuse the sacred Meaning of the divine Anselm. But how accom- 
plished a Wit this poor Wretch is, let the Scotists judge, who are re- 
puted the most acute of all the School-men, and who ever defended 
the Argument of Anselm against the heavy Thomists with invincible 
courage.... So that at last that arch Wag, who with his witty jests 
so brutishly and uncivilly ridiculed that solid argument of the Reverend 
Anselm, may battle the Thomists by himself, and he hereafter de-— 
servedly hiss’d and laughed at by the witty and ingenious.?"7 


More has few references to St. Thomas Aquinas by name. 
In one passage in the Divine Dialogues, in which he has been 
attacking St. Thomas 4 Becket, he couples the names of the 
two saints : | 


Wherefore I should think that Thomas a Beckett and Thomas Aquinas 
are Saints altogether upon the same score, because they advanced the 
worldly Interest of the Church.?”* 


Writing of Joshua stopping the sun, More appeals to the 


277 Scholia on the Antidote against Atheism. London, 1712, p. 49. More’s 
An Antidote against Atheisme was first published in London in 1652, with | 
enlarged editions appearing in 1655 and 1662. It was subjected to various 
criticisms, among them those of Samuel Parker (1640-1688), later bishop 
of Oxford, in his Tentamina Physico-Theologica, London, 1665, here re- 
ferred to by More, and Disputationes de Deo et Divina Providentia, London, 
1678. In both works Parker makes uses of Summa Theologica, I, 2, 1, in — 
criticism of Descartes’ revival of the Anselmian argument. After referring 
to the answer to St. Anselm written by Gaunilo of Marmoutier, he 
continues: 


Quem, praeter Gersonium, aliosque, ut ea ferebant tempora, eruditos 
plerumque secuti sunt Scholastici. Quid autem de aliis dicam, cum 
Thomas Aquinas, ad quem alii omines primas detulerunt, auctoritate 
sua Sophisma abdicaverit? 


Disputationes de Deo et Divina Providentia, p. 567. 
278 Op. cit., p. 367. s 
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authority of Aquinas among others,*”® and he makes use of the 
Thomistic doctrine on sacrifice.”*° | 

Joseph Glanvill (1636-1680) is sometimes associated with 
the Cambridge Platonists. A friend of Henry More’s, he was 
as credulous as More himself with regard to ghosts and similar 
superstitions. His undisciplined mind is likewise revealed in 
his attitude towards Aristotle and Descartes: the extravagance 
of his admiration for Descartes being equalled by his enmity 
for Aristotle. Naturally, Glanvill was an opponent of the 
schoolmen. The following passage from his most famous work 
illustrates the matter as well as the form of his thought in their 
regard: 


Methinks, the late Voluminous Jesuites, those Laplanders of Peri- 
pateticism, do but subtilly trifle: and their Philosophick undertakings 
are much like his, who spent his time in darting Cumming-seeds through 
‘the Eye of a Needle. One would think they were impregnated, as are 
the Mares in Cappadocia; they are big of words: their tedious Volumes 
have the Tympany, and bring forth the wind. To me, a cursus Phi- 
losophicus, is but an Impertinency in Folio; and the studying of them 
a laborious idleness. ’Tis here, that things are crumbled into notional 
_ Atomes; and the substance evaporated into an imaginary Aether. The 
Intellect, that can feed on this air, is a Chamaelion; and a meer inflated 
skin. From this stock grew School-divinity, which is but Peripateticism 
in a Theological Livery. A Schoolman is the Ghost of the Stagirite, in 
a Body of condensed Air: and Thomas but Aristotle sainted.2®+ 


Along with other attacks made on Aristotle and the scholas- 
tics, Glanvill makes use of a well-known passage from Luther: 


The Volumes of the Schoolmen, are deplorable evidence of Peri- 
patetick depravations: And Luther’s: censure of that Divinity, Quam 
primum apparuit Theologia Scholastica, evanuit Theologia Crucis, is 
neither uncharitable, nor unjust.?8? 


279 The Second Lash of Alazonomastiz. London, 1651, pp. 112, 3. 

28° Discourses on Several Texts of Scripture. London, 1692, pp. 348-53. 

781 The Vanity of Dogmatizing: or Confidence in Opinions Manifested in 
a Discourse of the Shortness and Uncertainty of Our Knowledge, And its 
Causes ; with some Reflexions on Peripateticism. London, 1661. Pp. 151, 2. 
Perhaps the principal claim that this work has for remembrance is that it 
contains the story retold by Matthew Arnold in The Scholar Gypsy. 

282 Op. cit., p. 166. 5 | 
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PEARSON, PaTRick, AND STILLINGFLEET 


The use of St. Thomas among the Anglican divines of the 
latter decades of the seventeenth century may be illustrated by 
the works of John Pearson (1613-1686), bishop of Chester, 
Symon Patrick (1626-1707), bishop of Ely, and Edward Stil 
lingfleet (1636-1699), bishop of Worcester. 

John Pearson has been described as outa the ablest 
scholar and systematic theologian ” among Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century.*°* He was a voluminous writer and of his 
various works An Exposition of the Creed ?*4 is by far the most 
famous and influential. 2 | 

In his work on the creed, Pearson makes use of St. Thomas 
and of Suarez’s commentary on the Summa Theologica. His 
quotations from Aquinas and references to him are usually with 
deference to the Thomistic doctrine. Pearson likewise makes 
use of other schoolmen, including St. Anselm, Durandus, and 


283 Cf. D. N. B. article on Pearson by Francis Sanders. 

284 An Exposition of the Creed. With an Analysis by Edward Walford. 
London, George Bell and Sons, 1893. First published in 1659, this work 
has gone through many editions. The ninth edition, edited by W. Boyer 
in 1710, is well known, while that of Chevalier, revised by Sinker (Cam- 
bridge, 1882) is rated the best. Pearson’s Minor Theological Works were 
edited by E. Churton, Oxford, 1844. Of this work Hallam writes: 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, published in 1659, is a 
standard work in English divinity. It expands beyond the literal 
purport of the creed itself to most articles of orthodox belief, and is a 
valuable summary of arguments and authorities on that side. The 
closeness of Pearson, and his judicious selection of proofs, distinguish 
him from many, especially the earlier theologians. ... Such men as 
Pearson and Stillingfleet would have been conspicuous at the bar, which 
we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor. Henry Hallam Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries. 4 vols. Paris, Beaudry’s European Library, 
1839, iv, 104. 
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Peter Lombard. St. Bernard is quoted and there are the 
inevitable hostile references to Bellarmine. Among the sub- 
jects on which Pearson makes use of Aquinas are the act of 
faith, the fact that the existence of God needs proof even though 
it is self-evident in itself, the distinction between God the Father 
and God pend Son, the communion of saints, and the doctrine of 
purgatory.”* 

On the subject of purgatory and prayers for the dead, Peston 
strives to make use of the authority of St. Thomas for the 
Protestant position. He writes: 


Thus far anciently ‘they which expounded this Article: but the late 
exposition of the church of Rome runneth thus: “ Non solum ecclesia 
quae est in terris communicat bona sua cum omnibus membris sibi 
conjunctis, sed etiam communicat suffragia ecclesiae quae est in purga- 
torio, et ecclesia quae est in coelis communicat orationes et merita sua 
eum ecclesia quae est in terris.”—Bellarm. In Symb. Where the com- 
munication of the suffrages of the saints alive to the church in purga- 
tory, and the communication of the merits of the saints in heaven to 
the saints on earth, are novel expositions of this Article, not so much 
as acknowledged by Thomas Aquinas in his Explication of the Creed.2%¢ 


In this argumentum ex silentio Pearson is less than just to 
St. Thomas, whose prestige he wishes to use. Aquinas affirms 
the doctrine of prayers for the souls in purgatory.*** He gives 
a compact statement of the doctrine of the communion of saints 
‘in the work quoted by Pearson.?** Although St. Thomas dis- 
cusses purgatory and the related doctrine of prayers for the 
dead in various places, the fact that he does not give them 
more space is simply an indication of the further fact that they 
were not debatable questions. 


785 Pp, 24, 29, 56, 59, 257, and 543. 

86 543. 

287 Summa Theologica, 1 II-II, 83, 11, ad 3, sia In IV Sent., 45, 2, 3, 2. 
On purgatory ef. Contra Errores Graecorum, i, 509, and Compendium 
Theologiae, i, 126-128. 

Haepositio super Symbolo Apostolorum, i, 425. 
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After the restoration of Charles II, Pearson was made master 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1660, Lady Margaret professor 3 
of divinity in 1661, and in 1662 master of Trinity College. 
His inaugural lecture as Lady Margaret professor was delivered 
in the presence of Clarendon, the Lord Chancellor, himself 
interested in scholastic studies. In it Pearson spoke of his 
adherence to scholasticism and particularly to the method of 
St. Thomas Aquinas: 


Lectionum Ratio et Methodus, quare Scholastica.... Cum cathedram 
in scholis theologicis occupaverim, in proclivi est colligere, et quod 
theologiam profitear, et quod scholasticam.... Verbo dicam, methodum 
illam quae in Summa Aquinatis continetur, ut celebriorem, ut meliorem 
sequimur.?®? 


One of the strongest opponents of the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the reigns of Charles II and James II, Patrick was born 
on Sept. 8, 1626, at Gainsborough in Lincolnshire.” On June 
25, 1644, he became a sizar of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where he became a close friend of John Smith, the Cambridge 
Platonist, whose funeral sermon he preached. He received the 
B. A. degree on Jan. 21, 1647-48, and took Presbyterian orders 
shortly afterwards. On Mar. 1, 1648-49, he was made a fellow 
of Queen’s and received the M. A. degree on Jan. 18, 1650-51. 
He was given Anglican orders privately by Joseph Hall, the 
ejected bishop of Norwich, in 1654. In 1658 he received the 
B. D. degree and the D. D. in 1666. As an Anglican minister, 
his first position was that of private chaplain to Sir Walter St. 
John, followed by service as vicar of Battersea. After the 


*8° Cf. J. Bass Mullinger, History of the University of Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge, at the University Press. 3 vols. 1873, 1884, 191 1, lii, 587. 

299 For Patrick’s life cf. his autobiography, A Brief Account of My Own 
Life, with a Grateful Remembrance of God’s Mercies to Me, first published 
at Oxford in 1889. It is to be found in Alexander Taylor, editor, The 
Works of Symon Patrick, D. D., Sometime Bishop of Ely. 9 vols. Oxford, 

At the University Press, 1858, ix, 409-569. Cf. also the editor’s preface, 
i, xili-clx, and the D.N.B. article by J. H. Burton, xliv, 44-7. 
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restoration of Charles IT, he was elected master of Queen’s col- 
lege, but the election was overridden by royal mandate, perhaps 
because of Patrick’s earlier record as a Presbyterian. He be- 
came rector of St. Paul’s church, Covent Garden, in 1662, and 
was made dean of Peterborough in 1679, continuing to hold his 
former living. After the revolution of 1688 and the overthrow 
of James II, he was made bishop of Chichester in 1689 as a 
- yeward for his various services. Patrick was transferred to 
Ely on April 22, 1691, where he served until his death on 
death on May 31, 1707. > | 

Patrick was a voluminous writer on many subjects: Anglican 
theology and devotion, Scriptural commentary, and anti-Roman 
polemics. He was the translator of Grotius’ De Veritate Re- 
ligioms Christranae and of various hymns in the Roman breviary 
and missal. In one of his works, The Parable of the Pilgrim, 
published in 1664, he anticipated Bunyan’s famous work. 
Among his works are the following: Aqua Genittalis (on bap- 
tism); Mensa Mystica; The Christian Sacrifice; A Treatise of 
the Necessity and Frequency of Recewing the Holy Com- 
munion; The Heart’s Ease ; Jewish Hypocrisy, a Caveat to the 
Present Generation; A Treatise of Repentance and Fasting; 
The Epitome of Man’s Duty; The Texts Examined Which 
Pamsts Cite out of the Bible to Prove the Supremacy of St. 
Peter and of the Pope over the Whole Church; The Truth of 
Christian Religion against the Present Roman Church, an 
Appendix to Grotius; and many sermons. 

Being in so large measure a polemical writer, Patrick’s works 
show the customary acquaintance with medieval and later Catho- 
lic writers. Among the scholastics that he uses in one way or 
another are St. Anselm, Duns Scotus, St. Antoninus, Hugh of 
St. Victor, Durandus, St. Bonaventure, William of Ockam, 
and St. Albertus Magnus. Moses Maimonides is also used many 
times. Suarez, Bellarmine, Emmanuel Sa, Gabriel Biel, Mal- 
donatus, Salmeron, Lorinus, Alphonsus a Castro, Melchior 
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Cano, and Azorius are ae cited, ictal to be censured 
or in support of some position. Among Catholic spiritual - 
writers, in addition to the Roman missal and breviary, acquaint- 
ance is shown with St. Bernard, St. Francis de Sales, and 


Cardinal Bona. 

Described by Taylor as “ the most finished and systematic of 
Patrick’s anti-Roman compositions,” ** The Pillar and Ground 
of Truth ** contains various quotations from St. Thomas. 


Writing of the middle ages, Patrick states: 


And in the following there were so many frivolous things debated, 
and such corruptions crept into the Christian doctrine, that they run 
on very fast to the introducing a new creed into the Church. | | 

Yet this is remarkable, that in the time of Thomas Aquinas, who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, the Scripture still continued the 
only rule of faith, and the Apostles’ Creed a sufficient summary of the 
faith therein contained. For in the resolution of this doubt, why should 
articles of faith be put in the Creed, since “the rule of faith, to which 
it is not lawful to add, or from it to substract ”; his answer is, that the 
truth of faith is diffusely, and after divers manners, and sometimes 
obscurely, contained in Scripture; so that long study and exercise is 
required to find out that truth of faith there, which they that have — 
-evidence of business have not leisure to use. “ And therefore it was 
necessary that out of the sentences of holy Scripture something mani- 
fest and clear should be summarily gathered, which should be pro- 
pounded unto all to be believed: which truly is not added to the holy 
Scripture, but rather taken out of the holy Scripture.” 

And resolving next of all that doubt, “there is one faith (as the 
apostle saith), but many creeds,” his answer is, that in all the creeds 
the same truth of faith is taught. “ But it was necessary the people 
should there be instructed more diligently in the truth of the faith where 
errors sprung up, lest the faith of the simple should be corrupted by | 
heretics. And this was the cause why it was needful to set forth more 


291 i, exiii. 

202 The Pillar and Ground of Truth. A Treatise Shewing that the Roman 
Church Falsely Claims to be That Church and Pillar of That Truth, Men- 
tioned by St. Paul in His First Epistle to Timothy, Ch. III, Verse 15. This 
work was pee in 1687. Cf. vii, 103- 4, 
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creeds; which differ in no thing but this, that those things are explained 
more fully in one which are contained implicitly in another.” *°* 


In the unceasing warfare waged against the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, Patrick tries to make use both of Suarez’s com- 
mentary on the Summa Theologica” and of the Thomistic text: 


The like is acknowledged of the sacrifice of the mass: which neither 
Thomas Aquinas, nor Gabriel Biel, long after him, believed proper nor 
propitiatory ; but give the same account that we do why the celebration 
‘of the sacrament is called a sacrament of Christ, viz. because the images 
of things are called by the names of the things they represent (for 
which St. Austin is quoted), and because of this sacrament, we are made 
partakers of the benefits of Christ’s passion.?% : 


A further polemical effort of Bishop Patrick’s was An Answer 
to a Book Spread Abroad by the Romish Priests, Intituled, The 
Touchstone of the Reformed Gospel, Wherein the True Doc- 
trine of the Church of England and Many Texts of the Holy 
Scripture are Faithfully Explained, published in 1690. This 
was in answer to a work by Matthew Kellison, originally pub- 
lished in 1623 under the title of The Gagge of the Reformed 
Gospell, and republished in 1665, 1677, and 1685. In The 
Touchstone of the Reformed Gospel various Protestant doc- 
trines are stated and criticized, among them “ that we ought to 
receive under both kinds, and that one alone sufficeth not.” To 
this Patrick answers: | | 


He should have proved, not barely affirmed, that Christ gave the 
sacrament to the disciples at Emmaus. We say he did not, though if 
he had, it is to be supposed that there was wine as well as bread: else 
it will prove it lawful for their church to consecrate, as well as to give 
the Communion in one kind alone. ... The later scholastic writers 
all expound it of common breaking of bread, such as Albertus Magnus, 
Bonaventure, Dionysius, Carthusianus, nay, Tho. Aquinas himself, 


*°8 vii, 103-4. Cf. Summa Theologica, II-II, 1, 9, ad 1 and ad 2. 
*°4 In III Summae Theologicae, Disp. 50, q. 75, art. 5, vii, 121. 
2°5 Ibid., Summa Theologica, III, 83, 1, ¢. 
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whatsoever this man is pleased to say, as any one may be satisfied who 
ean look into him, in Tert. Sum. Dist. xxi, q. 55.?°° | 


Another charge made is “that the saints deceased know not 
what passeth upon earth,” and to this Patrick answers: 


No, nor every thing that here passeth, as his words seem to import. 
For so Aquinas himself resolves, speaking of the knowledge of the 
blessed in heaven. “Though it be the natural desire of a rational 
creature to know all things which belong to the perfection of the 
understanding (which are the species and kinds of things, and the 
reasons for them, &c) yet to know particulars, and the thoughts and 
actions of them, belong not to the perfection of created understanding; 
nor doth its natural desire tend to this.” The very same say we, and a 
little more; they may know some particulars at some times.?9? 


In one of his sermons Patrick makes use of St. Thomas : 


He gave himself a ransom for us, tamquam signum, saith Aquinas, 
“as a sign and token that he is our Mediator... .” sea 


Among Patrick’s translations of hymns from the Roman > 
: breviary and missal is one of St. Thomas’s Sacris Solemniis, the 
hymn for matins on the feast of Corpus Christi. The transla- 
tion is entitled Upon the Morning We Are to Recewe the Holy 


#96 Tbid., vii, 303, 4. Cf. Summa Theologica, III, 55, 3, c.: Ad veritatem 
autem resurrectionis manifestandam sufficit, quod pluries eis apparuit, et 
cum eis familiariter est locutus, et comedit, et bibit, et se eis praebandum 
praebuit. Cf. also art. 6, c. Patrick is evidently quoting Suarez’s com- 
mentary on the Summa Theologica, rather than the Summa itself. St. 
Thomas does not discuss whether the breaking of the bread described in 
Luke xxiv, 13-32 was sacramental or merely an ordinary meal. Cf. In JII 
Sent., Dist. XXI, q. II, art. IV, Catena Aurea in Lucae Evangelium, — 
cap. XXiv. | 

297 vii, 277. The quotation is from I, 12, 8 ad 4. However, in I, 89, 8, 
c, St. Thomas discusses the matter, stating that the blessed do not have 
a natural knowledge of present things, but that they do have a higher 
knowledge of things here. 

288 Sermon XIV, “One Mediator: A Sermon of John xvi, 23”; viii, 205. 
The sermon was published in 1688. | 
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Communion. As may be seen, it is free and rather florid, but 
it does not depart from the original in any important way. 


I. 

Such Joys as Angels felt when Christ drew nigh, 

When Christ ascended up on High, 

Such Joys this holy Sacrament attend; 
May Christ unto our prostrate Hearts descend. 

Souls in the Dust, advance! Put on new Rays, 

Sing this new Song in our great Master’s Praise. 

Tis a plain Song, you'll sing it at first View, — 

New Hearts, New Hymns, new Lives should prove it true; 
Old Things are pass’d away, and all Things become new. 


II. 


- O wond’rous Night! Strange Supper of the Lord! 

I come, said he, my God to do thy Will: 
I must all Rites, all Promises fulfill. 
For his selected Twelve the Saered Board 

_ With his own Type, the Paschal Lamb was spread, 
All he their dark Forefathers would afford, 
With a plain Sallad, and no pleasant Bread. 
When on the dusky Type the Twelve had fed, 

- With his own Hands he deals his Body for a Dole, 
So deals it to them all, that each receives the Whole. 


IIT. 


Their Flesh was weak, therefore, he nobly gave 

His Flesh to strengthen what in them was frail: 
‘Sorrow had fill’d their Hearts, Sorrow would have 
Refreshing Wine; under Wine’s mystick Veil 

He into them his own Heart’s Blood convey’d, 

' Gave it for him, who that rich Blood betray’d. 

To ev’ry one he said, This Blood is Mine. 

But take, and drink, and make it thine, 

And so be like the mighty Man refresh’d with Wine. 
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IV. 
Be this the Sacrifice of Praise, said He, 
And Do this in Memorial still of me. 
None but the sep-rate Holy Priest come near, 
To bless and part it to the Laity: 
His Mother (worthy Deaconess) came not there, 
Although her Womb his Temple were. 
We have an Altar; he ever shall aspire | 
To offer there with strange unhallow’d Fire, 


May feel a stranger Fire from Heaven, or dwell 
With endless Burnings in the deepest Hell. 


V. 


To Day is that fulfill’d and understood, 

How man should eat the Angels Food: 

All its old airy Shadows chac’d away, 

Substantial Food come down from Heav’n to Day. 

Mirac’lous Feast! where the poor humble Slave, 
To whom the wealthy Glutton bars his Doors, 
While every Dog belicks the Lazar’s Sores, — 

Who Alms, which would not court a Dog, may crave, 
Now, like a royal, welcome Guest, 

Feeds on his Lord himself, at his mirac’lous Feat.29 


A work usually attributed to Patrick, although the editor of 
his collected works dissents from this judgment,*°° is a short 
letter published by “8S. P.” in 1662, entitled The New Sect of 
Latitude-Men, together with Some Reflections upon the New 
Philosophy, in defence of the Cambridge Platonists. If it is 
by Patrick, it represents somewhat different aspects of his 
thought than are found elsewhere in his writings. Giving a 


229 Cf. Poems upon Divine and-Moral Subjects. Originals and Transla- 
tions. By Dr. Patrick, late Lord Bishop of Ely, and other Eminent Hands. 
London, Printed for W. Mears at the Lamb, and F. Clay at the Bible and 
Star, both without Temple-Bar. 1719. Pp. 44-46. Cf. also, ix, 384-5. 

800i, cliii-clviii. Patrick does not mention this work in his autobiogra- 
phy. This may have been because of some of the ideas expressed in it. 
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‘satirical description of a university student, the author of the 
tract writes: 


He seemed to be well-read in the school-thinkers, had shewed that 
Vulcan was more ancient than Aristotle, and St. Eloy as great a master 
-of clockwork as St. Thomas. 


In a similar vein he writes: 


How shall the clergy be able to maintain their credit with the ingeni- 
ous gentry, who begin generally to be acquainted with the atomical 
hypothesis, and know how to distinguish between a true gem and a 
Bristol diamond? Or how shall they encounter with the wits (as they 
are called), of the age, that assault religion with new kind of weapons? 
Will they acquiesce in the authority of Aristotle or St. Thomas? 


Also: 


But there are some men, it may be, are offended that the Church is so 
' indulgent a mother ... they would fain be adding some cyphers to 
’ their insignificant Articles she now propounds, and instead of 39 would 
make 39,000 . . . they would be content that Aquinas’ sums were put 
into the Creed, and all the janglings of the schools into the prayers of 
the Church; that so by their longitude, they might be even with their 
neighbors of the latitude?! 


Edward Stillingfleet (1636-1699), bishop of Worcester, was 
distinguished during his life for many things, among them his 
- controversies in religion with Father Serenus Cressy, O.S. B., 
_ John Sergeant, Thomas White, and Thomas Godden, and in 
philosophy with John Locke. In Origines Sacrae,*” his prin- 
cipal work, Stillingfleet makes great use of Moses Maimonides. 
In that work and others he frequently quotes St. Thomas, ‘St. 
Albertus Magnus, and other scholastics. Among the subjects 
_ upon which he cites Aquinas are indulgences, the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, the causes of ecstasies and raptures, 


$01 The original pamphlet of 24 pages is reprinted in The Phoenia, a col- 
lection made by an anonymous collector of sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury tracts, 1707-08; ii, 499-518. | 

802 Cf. Works. 6 vols. London, 1709-10. 
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the nature of the visions had by St. Benedict, latria, the power — 
of administering the sacraments, prophecies, and the creation of | 
man as a free agent. His method of quoting Aquinas varies 
with the matter at hand. Thus he quotes various schoolmen on 
the subject of indulgences and then continues: 


This gave the first occasion to the Treasure of the Church, invented 
by Aquinas to satisfy this argument of Albertus, concerning the Mercy 


of God being extended too far by Indulgences. 303 


However, Stillingfleet for the most = setae the value 


of a passage from St. Thomas, even if he cannot refrain from — 


so stereoptyed a cut as is made in the following passage: 


And therefore the Schools determine, that a Prophet upon immediate 
revelation did not know omnia prophetabilia (as they speak 1 in their 
barbarous language). . . . 9% 


XIII. 
Ricuarp Baxter (1815-1691) anp OTHERS 


Very different from these Anglican divines, in education as 
well as in other ways, was the powerful nonconformist preacher - 


- and writer, Richard Baxter. While the studies of such men as 


John Donne, Lancelot Andrewes, John Bramhall, Jeremy 
Taylor, Joseph Hall, John Pearson, and Symon Patrick were 
made at one or the other of the universities,*°° Baxter’s educa- 


808 4 Discourse concerning the Idolatry Practised in the Church of 
Rome, v, 194. | 

804 Origines Sacrae, ii, 143. 

805 It is beyond the scope of this investigation to discuss the place that 
the scholastic writers had in the curriculum of the universities. However, 
it is of value to quote the following as indicative of what obtained at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In his History of the University of Cambridge, 
J. Bass Mullinger writes: 

The study of many a divine in the university who vxeliiiaed the 
tenets of the Church of England, would be found on examination to 
be largely composed of the works of the Schoolmen, of Franciscan or 
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tion was acquired largely by his own efforts- and over great 
obstacles. Of his studies Baxter writes: 


But in order to the knowledge of divinity my inclination was most 
to logic and metaphysics, with that part of physics which treateth of 
the soul, contenting myself at first with a slight study of the rest. 
And these had my labour and delight, which occasioned me (perhaps 
too soon) to plunge myself very early into the study of controversies, 
and to read all the Schoolmen I could get; for next practical divinity, 
no books so suited with my disposition as Aquinas, Scotus, Durandus, 
Ockam and their disciples; because I thought they narrowly searched 
after truth and brought things out of the darkness of confusion. . . . *°¢ 
And yet I would not dissuade my reader from the perusal of Aquinas, 
Scotus, Ockam, Arminiensis, Durandus or any such writer, for much 
good may be gotten from them; but I would persuade him to study and 
live upon the essential doctrines of Christianity and godliness incom- 
parably above them.°°7 


As the seventeenth century wore on, the references to Aquinas 
grow fewer, even among the leading Anglican divines. Pearson 
and Patrick represent the older rather than the newer spirit. 
Stillingfleet, as may be seen, has less of him than have the 
earlier men. J ohn Tillotson (1630-94), a powerful figure in 


Dominican divines, and of the tractates of the Jesuits, but “of Pro- 
testants few or none,” ii, 350. 

Mullinger tells of the efforts of the court-and Laud “ to revive the study 
of Peter Lombard and Thomas Aquinas at both universities,” and quotes 
the state papers for the reign of Charles I concerning the case of Nicholas 
Ganning, fellow of Corpus Christi College, who was objected to as a 
disputant. at the commencement of 1631 because he “ railed against school 
divinity, whereas King James and King Charles commanded young stu- 
dents in divinity to begin with Lombard and Aquinas,” iii, 67. 

After the restoration of Charles II, the Earl of Clarendon, as chancellor 
of the university of Oxford, “dwelt with special emphasis on the necessity 
of restoring the ancient discipline ” and was present at Cambridge in 1661 
to hear John Pearson describe his adherence to “ what is contained in the 
Summa of Aquinas.” iii, 857. = - 

$06 J. M. Lloyd Thomas, ed., The Autobiography of Richard Baxter. New. 
York, E..P. Dutton, 1925. Pp. 9-10. 

$97 Op. cit., p. 109. 
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the Anglican church, both as a writer and as archbishop of 
Canterbury, has no mention of Aquinas, although there is 
scholasticism in his works. There is, however, one writer in 
both theology and philosophy, who is so zealous an admirer and 
user of St. Thomas and of other schoolmen that he may perhaps 
be best described as a neoscholastic rather than as a belated 
medievalist. This is John Norris of Bemerton (1657-1711), 
of whom I have written at length.*°* His attitude towards St. 
Thomas is summed up in the following passage: 


Norris’s knowledge of St. Thomas’s work is as genuine as is his 
admiration for its author. Throughout his works Norris refers to St. 
Thomas many times and makes direct quotations from him. His prin- 
cipal reference is to the Summa Theologica, but he also makes use of 
the Summa contra Gentes and the commentary on the epistles of St. 

Paul. It is likely that he was familiar with other works of Aquinas, as 
he was acquainted with the writings of many of the Schoolmen. The 
esteem in which Norris holds St. Thomas is shown not only in the 
amount of material quoted from the Summa Theologica, but also by 
the way in which it is quoted. This is usually in order to explain 
difficult problems or by way of appeal to the reasoning and authority 
of St. Thomas in confirmation of what had already been advanced upon 
a subject. Most of all is this esteem shown by the words of praise that 
Norris gives to St. Thomas. For Norris St. Thomas is “my Angelical ' 
Master,” “the Angel of the Schools,” “their great Doctor.” “A great 
Authority,” “ our judicious School Divine,” “ the Great School Divine,” 
“the Great School-man,” “this Great Author ” are other titles of honor 

that Norris extends to him.3°? 


But from the pages of the greatest firure in English phi- 
—losophy during the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
name of St. Thomas is absent, just as it is not to be found in 
the pages of Francis Bacon in the earlier decades of the cen- 
tury. John Locke makes no mention of Aquinas, but his influ- 


fae 


808 John K. Ryan, “ John Norris: A Seventeenth Century Thomist,” 
The New Scholasticism, xiv, 2: 109-145 (April, 1940). 
¢., p. 114. 
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ence may be seen in Locke’s philosophy, whether it be his politi- 
cal doctrines or his theory of knowledge. The details and the 
extent of this influence are a subject that awaits thorough 
investigation.**° 

This decline in knowledge of St. Thomas’s woul and this 
lessening appreciation of the greatness of his genius and accom- 
plishment are seen not only in the deceasing number of quota- 
tions from his writings and the disappearance of his name from 
among the authorities followed; it finds expression also in 
passing references that appear at unexpected places. John 
Milton (1608-1674), for instance, in the most famous of his 


310 Locke’s relation to scholasticism and the need for a more thorough 
exploration of this relation are well stated by Prof. Aaron: 

But his [Locke’s] immediate debt to the Middle Ages, as one might 
expect, is greater than any to Greece and Rome. The first philosophy 
which he had learnt was the scholastic; and it was only gradually, 
with infinite pains that he found it possible to free himself even par- 
tially from its leading-strings. His terms and his central conceptions 
were derived from scholasticism. He took over its modes, its essences, 
its genus and species, its universals and particulars. His metaphysic 
also is scholastic in origin, his conception of God and of His relations 
to the rest of the universe, his conception of man, and of the place 
which is his in the hierarchy of being. It would be wrong, of course, 
to say that there was no advance—or, at least, modification—in Locke. 
He broke away from scholasticism. But it is equally wrong to sup- 
pose that he was uninfluenced by his early training. Locke did not 
start wholly afresh. He built on the traditional foundation bequeathed 
to him by the schools. 

R. I. Aaron, John Locke. London, Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 8, 
9. In a note to this passage Prof. Aaron reprobates Kiippers, John Locke 
und die Scholastik, Berne, 1894, and Krakowski, Les Sources médiévales 
de la philosophie de Locke, Paris, 1917. Telkamp, Das Verhdltnis John 
Locke’s zur Scholastik, Miinster, 1917, is rated “sounder work, but [it] 
still leaves much unexplained. What, for instance, is Locke’s relation to 
Aquinas, to Nicholas of Cusa, and, most interesting of a to William of 
Occam? ” 


An unusual sequence of thought is expressed in an American work: 
“As Ernest Barker points out, in St. Thomas one finds something of the 
tenets of John Locke: ‘ Popular sovereignty, popular institution of mon- 
archy, a pact between king and people.” Irwin Edman, Fountainheads of 
Freedom. New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941, p. 44: 
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prose works stated a preference among teachers that implied 
some recognition of Aquinas’s importance but was at the same 
time a rejection of him. In his Areopagitica, first published i in 
1644, Milton writes: 


-... Our sage and serious Poet Spencer, whom I dare be mewn to 
think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas. .. . 31 


Milton shows his antischolasticism in his academic exercises 
on philosophical subjects. In his Prolusio contra Philosophiam 
Scholasticam, he wrote: 


. . immania illa, & prope monstrosa subtilium, quod aiunt doctorum 
volumina rariori manu evolvatis, atque verrucosis sophistarum contro- 
verslis paulo remissius indulgeatis. | 

. quid, quaeso, voluptatis inesse potest in festivis hisce eibbiboorom 
senum altercationibus, quae si non in Trophonii antro, certe in Mona- 
chorum specubus natae olent, atque spirant scriptorum suorum torvam 
severitatem, & paternas rugas prae se ferunt, quaeque inter succinctam 
brevitatem plus nimio prolixae taedium creant, & nauseam; at si quando 
productiores leguntur, tum quidem aversationem pene naturalem, & si 


quid ultra est innati odii pariunt Lectoribus. ... 


Ponamus enim ob oculos omnes illos turmatim cucullatos vetulos, 
harum praecipue captionum figulos, pecinaguangee est qui illo benificio 
locupletaverit rem literariam? | 

Further expressions in the same strain are found in his Pro- 
lusio: In Ret cujuslibet nteritu non datur resolutio ad Materiam 
Primam, and in an oration: Beatiores reddit Homines Ars quam 
Ignorantia: . . . haec eadem cucullorum scabies etiam ad Natur- 
alem Philosophiam late permananavit.**? However, Milton 
made more use of Aquinas and other scholastics in his later 
works than he ever openly acknowledged. This has been shown 
by Father Alfred Henry Deutsch, O. 8S. B., especially in the 
case of De Doctrina Christiana and Paradise Lost.*** The 


11 The Works of John Milton. New York, Columbia University Press, 


1931-1940, iv, 311. 

312 Op. cit., xii, 158, 160, 164, 172-190, and 276. 

$18In his doctoral dissertation, Some Scholastic Elements in Paradise 
Lost, on file in the University of Illinois library. 
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parallels between the order and material of De Doctrina Chris- 
tiana and certain parts of the Summa Theologica are striking. 
In his masterpiece of antipuritan satire, Hudzbras, the first 

part of which was published in 1663, Samuel Butler (1612- 
1680) has an interesting, if unfair, reference to the schoolmen, 
including St. Thomas. It reads: 

iIn school-divinity as able 

As he that hight irrefragable; - 

_ A second Thomas, or at once, 
To name them all, another Duns: 


Profound in all the nominal, 
And real ways, beyond them all.3** 


The couplet on St. Thomas and Duns Scotus was omitted by 
Butler from the corrected copy of his satire and was reinstated 
by his editors. gt is almost equally significant that Butler 
should have written lines echoing a vulgar error with regard to 
these two great thinkers and that he should have canceled them. 
The pun, of course, is much older than Butler.** _ 


Thirty-odd years later a still greater satirist gave further 
expression to this uninformed and unappreciative attitude. Of 
John Dryden’ s great apologetic poem Jonathan Swift wrote in | 
The Tale of a Tub: 


~The Hind and Panther. This is the masterpiece of a famous writer 


— 


314 Canto 1, 151-6. 

*15 The Rev. Treadway Russel Nash, D.D., in his edition of Hudibras 
(London, 1793), has an interesting note on Butler’s cancellation of these 
lines: “ Perhaps, upon recollection, he thought this great man, Aquinas, 
deserving of better treatment, or perhaps he was ashamed of the pun. 
However, as the passage now stands, it is an inimitable satire upon the old 
school divines, who were many of them honored with some extravagant 
_ epithet, and as well known by it as by their proper names: thus Alexander 
Hales, was called doctor irrefragable; Thomas Aquinas, the angelic doctor, 
or eagle of divines; Duns Scotus, the subtle doctor. This last was father 
of the Reals, and William Ocham of the Nominals. They were both of 
Merton college in Oxford where they gave rise to an add custom. See 
Plott’s Oxfordshire, page 265.” Pp. 41, 2. 
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now living, intended for a composite abstract of sixteen thousand 
school-men, from Scotus to Bellarmine.*?® 


In similar fashion Swift wrote in The Battle of the Books: 


The rest were a confused multitude, led by Scotus, Aquinas, and 
Bellarmine; of mighty bulk and stature, but without either arms, 
courage, or discipline.*17 


St. Thomas was among the numerous philosophers whose 
works were owned by Swift. At the time of its sale, Swift’s — 
library contained a copy of the Plantin edition of the Summa | 

' Theologica, printed at Antwerp in 1585.°** It can hardly be 
thought that Swift, at least in his earlier years, had any close 
acquaintance with the works of the three great schoolmen whom 
he criticized in such inapt terms. | 


CONCLUSION 


From the statements of these English Protestant writers of 
the seventeenth century certain conclusions may be drawn as — 
to the reputation of St. Thomas Aquinas in their time. The _ 
men quoted represent different schools of philosophical thought, 
different varieties of opinion within Protestantism, different 
political attachments, and different fields of interest and ac- 
tivity. Some are high Anglicans; some are latitudinarians; 
some are nonconformists. They include philosophers, theo- — 
logians, casuists, scientists, and poets. Some have been given 
the title of Platonists; among some of them there is attach- 
ment to Aristotle’s doctrines; among others there is opposition 

*¢ Temple Scott, ed., The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. London, 
Macmillan, 1895, p. 56. The Tale of a Tub was written between 1695-97. 
engi poem had been published in 1687 after his conversion to Catho- 

$17 Op. cit., p. 173. The Battle of the Books was written about 1697. 


#18 Cf. Harold Williams, Dean Swift’s Library, with a Facsimile of the 
Original Sale Catalogue. Cambridge, At the University Press, 1932. 
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to them. Most of them are university men, but Richard Baxter 
was largely self-taught and King James II was trained by pri- 
vate tutors. Despite this variety of interest, opinion, and train- 

ing, they all give evidence of a knowledge of Aquinas and of his 
writings. We may sum up our findings as to the reputation of 
St. Thomas in their century as follows: | 


1. The works of St. Thomas Aquinas were known and widely 
~ used throughout the seventeenth century. 

2. The Summa Theologica, the commentary on Peter Lom- 
bard, and the scriptural commentaries were quoted most fre- 
quently. The Summa contra Gentiles and various opuscula 
were also used, but less frequently. 

8. Aquinas was recognized as the greatest of the schoolmen 
and as a rule was referred to with the respect that his greatness 
inspires. | 

4. He was iles recognized as the Catholic eit par 
excellence. 

5. His works were used in various ways by the various 
authors, and also often by the same author. 


a. His doctrine may be accepted as the best statement on the. 


subject with which the writer is concerned. 

b. Appeal may be made to the prestige of his name in support 
of the position that the writer has taken. 

c. A passage may be taken from his works to fortify a charge 
made in an anti-Roman polemic. 

d. Hostile quotation may be made from him in a sort of a for- 
tiort argument: If this is what Aquinas, the greatest of the Catho- 
lic divines, says... . 


6. There was much greater knowledge of St. Thomas among 
the Anglican divines than among the nonconformists and secu- 
lar thinkers. In like manner, there was greater appreciation and 
use of him among the high a than — the more 
radical 
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7. The knowledge and the use of Aquinas were far greater 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth century than they were in 
its latter decades. The general movement of thought, both in 
theology and philosophy, was away from what ‘he represents 
and in the direction of secularism and naturalism. 


Thus, as the seventeenth century came to its close, St. Thomas 
Aquinas was still known to the Protestant thinkers of England, | 
whether in theology, philosophy, or general literature, and they 
still drew upon his works, but he was less known and less used 
than when the century began. In the succeeding century knowl- 
edge of what he was and of what he did was to fade more 
and more from the minds of English thinkers, and it was not — 
until the middle of the nineteenth century that the greatest 
of the schoolmen began again to be more than a name to them. 
In the seventeenth century itself, the age of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and so many others in literature, of Jeremy Taylor, | 
Lancelot Andrewes, William Chillingworth, and Richard Baxter 
in Protestant theology, of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, and the Cam- 
bridge Platonists in philosophy, the widespread respect for 
Aquinas the man and the continuing regard for his work throw 
no little light on the character and thought of the period. It is 
unfortunate that, from the nature of things, St. Thomas could 
not then be seen, even by those who knew him best, in his full 
stature as the peer of Plato and Aristotle and Augustine, and 
as one whose total offering to the modern world is even greater 
than theirs. 


Joun K. Ryan 


The Catholic University of America. | 


THE WILL AS A FACTOR IN DESCARTES’ PROOF 
FOR THE EXISTENCE OF MATERIAL THINGS 


FTER having demonstrated the existence of God and 
established His veracity in the Third and Fifth Medi- 
tations, Descartes sets out to reconstruct the physical universe," 
which earlier in his system has fallen before the hammer blows 
of the universal doubt. From the position he has reached and 
with the tools at his disposal, this appears at first 8 as a runes 
hopeless undertaking. 

In typical Cartesian fashion, he begins with an n explain 
of corporeal nature in general.? This explanation he can fur- 
nish in very few words in the Fifth Meditation, for a simple 
inspection of the mind is all that is required to discover not 
only the idea of extension in general, but an “ infinitude of 
particulars respecting numbers, figures, movements, and other 
such things.” * Since these ideas are clear and distinct, and 
since God must be conceived as omnipotent, the possibility of 
the existence of material things is beyond question. * 


1The demonstration appears in the Sixth Meditation and i in the Princi- 


ples of Philosophy, Part II, articles 1 and 2. 

#2“ Mais avant que j’examine s'il y a de telles choses qui existent hors 
de moi, je dois considérer leurs idées, en tant qu’elles sont en ma pensée, 
et voir quelles sont celles qui sont distinctes, et quelles sont celles qui 
sont confuses.” Méd. V; A T IX, 50. (A T= Adam et Tannery, Paris, 
Cerf, 1897-1913.) Cf. also: ‘“‘ Praetera effatum esse: A nosse ad esse non 
valet consequentia est plane falsum. A T VII, 519-520. 

§Méd. V; H RI, 179. (H R= The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 
rendered into English by Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, 2 vols., 
Cambridge University Press, 1931.) 

et certes au moins sais-je déja qu'il y en peut avoir, en tant 
qu’on les considére comme l’objet des démonstrations de Géométrie, vu que 
de cette facon je les concois fort clairement et fort distinctement. Car il 
n’y a point de doute que Dieu n’ait la puissance de produire toutes les 
- choses que je suis capable de concevoir avec distinction; et je n’ai jamais 
jugé qu’il lui fut impossible de faire quelque chose, qu’alors que je trouvais 
de la contradiction & la pouvoir bien concevoir.” Méd. VI; A T IX, 57. 
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Important as this result may be in a philosophy which 
proceeds from ideas to reality rather than from reality to ideas, 
Descartes’ position does not seem to have been improved. In 
fact, he shows utter unconcern about his projected reconstruc- 
tion. And far from attempting to minimize the gulf which 
separates the spiritual and the physical, the ideal and the real, 
he stresses the reality of the ideas in their own right and points 
out their independence from existence outside the mind, as 
| well as any creative power in the mind.® And if we had hoped 
that the senses somehow might open a path which leads out of 
the mind, this hope too would suffer systematic destruction: 


Et je n’ai que faire ici de m’objecter que peut-étre cette idée du 
triangle est venue en mon esprit par l’entremise de mes sens, parce que 
j’ai vu quelquefois des corps de figure triangulaire; car je puis former 
en mon esprit une infinite d’autres figures, dont on ne peut avoir le 
moindre soupgon que jamais elles me soient tombées sous lés sens, et 
je ne laisse pas toutefois de pouvoir démonstrer divserses propriétés, 
touchant leur nature, aussi bien que touchant celle du trianble: lesquelles 
certes doivent etre toutes vraies, puisque je les congois entiérement.® 


However, an attempt at meditation becomes noticeable in 
the Sixth Meditation. The imagination seems particularly well 
suited for the purpose. It is akin to the understanding inas- 
much as it is an aid in some purely intellectual operations. 


5“ Et ce que je trouve ici de plus considérable, est que je trouve en moi 
une infinité d’idées de certaines choses, qui ne peuvent pas étre estimées un 
pur néant, quoi que peut-étre elles n’ayent aucune existence hors de ma 
-pensée, et qui ne sont pas feintes par moi, bien qu’il soit en ma liberté de 
les penser ou ne les penser pas; mais elles ont leurs natures vraies et 
immuables.” Méd. V; A T IX, 51. 

Cf. also: Was wir erkennen sind stets ideelle, nicht wirkliche Objekte, 
stets Formen, nie Dinge; die Erkenntnisobjekte bilden weder eine reale 
Aussenwelt, noch eine reale Innenwelt, sondern eine Welt des Scheins, eine 
Welt von der nur unvollkommenen wesenlosen Seinsart des’esse objecti- 
vum.’” H. Schwarz, “ Descartes’ Untersuchungen ueber die Erkenntnis der 
Aussenwelt,” Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, Neue 
Folge, 110. Band, Leipzig, Heft 1, Juni 1897, p. 110. 

*Med. V; A T IX, 51. 
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Thus it relies to fix the mind of the geometer in the considera- 
tion of certain figures. On the other hand, it greatly differs 
from the understanding, since the more complicated figures 
can either not be imagined at all or at least not without an 
effort. A representation of a chiliagon is confused and does 
not differ at all from that of a. myriagon, while the under- 
standing can conceive either one distinctly, and just as easily 
as it conceives a triangle or a pentagon. Furthermore, the 
imagination, although it accompanies the understanding, is not 


a necessary attribute of the mind and therefore must be con- 


sidered as the mode of something else. If we were to assume 
a body with which we are united, then we could say that just 
as the mind in its intellectual activity turns upon itself and 
considers some of the ideas it possesses, so through the imagi- 
nation it turns to the body “ there to behold in it something 
conformable to the idea which it has either conceived of itself 
or perceived by the senses.” *’ The assumption of the existence 
of such a body would be a convenient way of explaining the 
imagination. However, it is only an assumption and, no matter 
how convenient and probable, does not yield a necessary truth: 


. et quoique j ’examine soigneusement toutes choses, je ne trouve pas 
néanmoins que de cette idée distincte de la nature corporelle, que j’ai 
en mon imagination, je puisse tirer aucun argument qui conclue avec 
nécessité l’existence de quelque corps. 


Since the imagination not only pictures corporeal nature, but 
also sound, smells, etc., and since these things are perceived 
much better by the senses, Descartes passes to an examination 
_ of sense perception. 

Inasmuch as sense perceptions are confused and indistinct, 
they are not a reliable source of knowledge. This fact, the 
universal doubt has brought home most emphatically. However, 
although these sensations may not be able to tell us anything of 


| 
7 Tbid., H R I, 186. 8 Tbid., A T IX, 58. 
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the nature of objects outside the mind, they, nevertheless, must 
be considered as in fact present to the mind.® And inasmuch | 
as they are present, they must needs have a cause. 

Even if this assertion be granted, the truth it contains does 
not necessarily lead us beyond the mind. For unlike the idea 
of God, sensations, both in their formal and objective aspects, 
are not of a degree of being higher than that of the mind. 
Hence the mind can fully account for them, neither as their 
formal or their eminent cause. 

To this objection, which was raised by Hyperaspistes,” 
Descartes replies as follows: 


- Non enim rerum materialium existentiam ex eo probavi, quod earum 
ideae sint in nobis, sed ex eo, quod nobis sic adveniant, ut simus 
conscli, non a nobis fieri, sed aliunde advenire.1? 


In other words, Descartes has skillfully shifted the proof 
from a consideration of the content of the sensations to the 
manner in which these sensations are received in the mind. 

It is true, this same position has already been judged unsatis- 
factory in the Third Meditation where it was held that the | 
involuntary character of the sensations might be due to the 
fact that there is in us some unconscious power capable of 
producing the sensations.’” However, we could raise that 
doubt only because our mind was as yet in part unknown. 
Now that its content has been explored, and since we no longer 
have to fear the trickery of the main géme, the light of the 
understanding penetrates the previously hidden recesses of the 


°“ Nous connaissons clairement et distinctement la douleur, la couleur, 
et les autres sentiments, lorsque nous les considérons comme... des 
pensées; mais que, quand nous voulons juger que la couleur, que la douleur, 
etc. sont des choses qui subsistent hors de notre pensée, nous ne concevons 
en aucune fagon quelle chose c’est que cette couleur, cette douleur, etc.” 
Principes, 1, 68; A T IX, 56. 

Cf. also articles 66, 69, 70. 

T ITI, 404. 

11 Ibid., pp. 428, 429. _ 

12 Med. III; A T IX, 31. 
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mind. Our conception of the mind is clear and distinct, and 
if there is any faculty capable of producing the sensations, 
we must be aware of it. 

Of course, we are still far from the goal. We merely know 
that the mind itself does not produce the sensations. In addi- 
tion to an actually existing world, there is still God to be 
considered as a possible cause. 7 

At this point, some commentators have concluded too hastily, 
_ by a direct appeal to the veracity of God. Jacques Chevalier’s 
interpretation is a case in point, when he summarizes the argu- 
ment as follows: 


Et ainsi se trouve garantie et fondée en réalité . . . notre croyance 
en l’existence des corps: car la véracité divine et elle seule me permet 
d’affirmer qu’aux idées claires et distinctes que j’ai des corps, et 4 
inclination trés naturelle et trés forte qui me porte 4 voir en eux la 
cause de ces idées, en tant que j’ai conscience de ne les avoir pas 
produites, correspond bien une substance matérielle réllement existante 
et contenant formellement ou éminemment toute la réalité qui est 
objectivement dans nos idées des choses sensibles.?? | 


Such a direct appeal is doomed to failure, for there is nothing 
to which the guarantee could legitimately apply. 

The clear and distinct ideas as such do not require a guar- 
antee, for they are valid in their own right. God merely 
assures their permanence. Now, while we have clear and distinct 
ideas of bodies, there is no such idea of their existence, or any 

necessary link between their essence and their existence. Was 
not one of the proofs for the existence of God based on the fact 
that the idea of God alone includes existence as a necessary 
perfection in its essence ? | 

The strong natural urge, which we experience, to assert the 
existence of bodies was condemned in the Third Meditation.’ 
This condemnation still holds, for on what ground should we 


** Jacques Chevalier, Descartes, Paris, 1921, pp. 314-315. 
** Med. III; A T IX,_31. 
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assume that God guarantees a blind impulse in the speculative 
order, when similar impulses in the practical order, where a 
choice must be made between vice and virtue, leads us astray 
only too often ?*° 

Spinoza, it seems, was fully aware of the futility of an 
appeal to the veracity of God in a strictly rationalistice proof. | 
It is, therefore, not surprising to find that in his exposition of 
the second article of the Second Part of Descartes’ Principles 
of Philosophy, he makes no mention at all of the divine guar- 
antee. The main burden of the argument rests on the clear 
and distinct idea which we have of extension. However, con- 
trary to Gilson’s belief,*® the proof is built not directly on the 
existence of the idea in us, but on the fact that the non-exis- 
tence of material things would destroy that idea: 


. . . at, si praeter substantiam extensiam, aliam nostrarum sensationem 
causam, puta Deum aut Angelum fingere volumus, statim nos clarum, ac 
distinctum, quem habemus, conceptum destruimus.?? 


418 Cf. “. .. il est vrai que nous avons un penchant extréme & croire 
qu’il y a des corps qui nous environnent, je l’accorde & M. Descartes; mais 
ce penchant, tout naturel qu’il est, ne nous y force point par évidence, i] 
nous y incline seulement par impression. Or, nous ne devons suivre, dans 
nos jugements libres, que la lumiére et l’évidence; et si nous nous laissons 
conduire 4 l’impression sensible, nous nous tromperons presque toujours. 
Quelle évidence a-t-on qu’une impression qui est trompeuse, non seulement 
& V’égard des qualités sensibles, mais encore 4 l’égard de la grandeur, de 
la figure et du mouvement des corps, ne le soit pas & l’égard de l’existence 
actuelle des mémes corps? Je demande quelle évidence on en a: car, pour 
des vraisemblances, je demeure d’accord qu’on n’en manque pas.” Male- 
branche, “ De la Récherche de la Vérité,” Sixiffime Eclaircissement,; Oeuvres 
Complétes de Malebranche, Paris, De Grenoude et de AONE, 1837, 
Tome Premier, p. 305. 

16“ Ce qui conclut l’existence des corps, dans le texte de Spinoza, c’est — 
Vidée claire et distincte, done garantie par Dieu, de l’étendue géométrique, 
comme seule cause possible des sensations.” Etienne Gilson, Etudes sur le 
role de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systéme cartésien, Paris, 
Vrin, 1930, p. 310. 

17 Spinoza, Opera (Im Auftrag der Heidelberger shaienite der Wissen- 
schaften, herausgegeben von Carl Gehbhardt), Heidelberg, 1925, 4 vols., 
vol. 1, p. 179. 
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Spinoza does not indicate how the conception of God as the 
cause of our sensations would bring about the destruction of 
the idea of extension. However, this is not difficult to visualize. 
Since the idea of extension is implanted in the mind by God, its 
reality as such is independent of the existence of material 
things. Not so its objective value. If God were the direct 
cause of our sensations, this idea would have no object. It 
would be a representation which does not represent. Mathe- 
‘matics, which to Descartes from his early youth appeared as 
the science yielding the highest degree of certainty, would be 
but a futile play of the imagination. It would cease to be that 
all-important tool by means of which we can understand the 
physical universe. Descartes’ avowed purpose is not to search 
for truth for its own sake, but “in order to see clearly in my 
actions and to walk with confidence in this life.”** If the 
physical universe should be found to be non-existent, or at 
least undemonstrable, the tree of knowledge would be deprived 
of its trunk and all practical and scientific knowledge would 
be impossible. | 

It is, therefore, somewhat of an _ understatement, when 
Spinoza modestly remarks: 


. prorsus propensi, seu minime indifferentes erimus ad assentiendum, 


quod substantia sola sit causa nostrarum sensationem; ac proinde ad - 


affirmandum, quod res extensa a Deo creata, existat.1° 


Nevertheless, dire as the consequences might be which would — 


follow the assumption of the non-existence of material things, 
it is not an impossible ‘assumption. Descartes’ ideas are 
divorced from reality, and nothing can be concluded from their 
presence in the mind. Because of their unique status, Descartes 
could carry the doubt so much further than would have been 
possible in the philosophies of St. Thomas and St. Augustine. 


18 Discours de la Méthode, Part I; H RI, 87. 
7° Spinoza, op. cit., p. 179. 
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But his conception of the nature of the ideas, which seemed 
to be so useful then, appears as a serious handicap now. 

Spinoza, of course, was interested in giving an exposition of 
Descartes’ philosophy, and we do not know how he himself 
would have solved the problem, had he found himself in 
Descartes’ position. In any event, the solution contained in 
his interpretation, if not the interpretation itself, proved un- 
successful. Perhaps Spinoza did the best he could, and the ~ 
fault lies not in Spinoza’s ability to understand Descartes, but 
rather in the weakness inherent in Descartes’ system.*° Or 
perhaps we should agree with Malebranche and consider such 
a proof as simply impossible: 2 | 

Mais quoique M. Descartes ait donné les preuves les plus fortes que 
la raison toute seule puisse fournir; quoiqu’il soit évident que Dieu 
n’est point trompeur, et qu’on puisse dire qu’il nous tromperait effective- 
ment, si nous nous trompions nousmémes, en faisant l’usage que nous 
devons faire de notre esprit et des autres facultés dont il est l’auteur; 
cependant, on peut dire que l’existence de la matiére n’est point encore 
parfaitement démontrée: j’entends en rigueur géométrique. Car enfin, 
en matiére philosophique, nous ne devons croire quoi que ce soit que 
lorsque l’évidence nous y oblige.?? 


There would be nothing left for us to do but to accept 
Malebranche’s further conclusion to the effect that the existence 
of the material world can be asserted only as an act of faith: 


Dieu ne parle a l’esprit, et ne l’oblige 4 croire qu’en deux maniéres: 
par l’évidence et par la foi. Je demeure d’accord que la foi oblige 4 
croire qu’il y a des corps; mais, pour l’évidence, il ne semble qu’elle 
n’est point entiére, et que nous ne sommes point invinciblement portés 
& croire qu’il y ait quelqu’autre chose que Dieu et notre esprit.?* 


20 La rédaction de Spinoza est d’une habilité consommée; malheureuse- 
ment, la diéculté réside dans la pensée méme de Descartes et aucun génie — 
du monde, se tenant A l’intérieur de cette pensée, ne pouvait la concevoir 
d’un cété sans la découvrir de l’autre.” Gilson, op. cit., p. 310. 

#2 Malebranche, op. cit., p. 304. | 

22 Tbid., p. 305. 
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Before abandoning Descartes’ cause as oa it might be - 


well to re-examine his position. The establishment of the 
existence of God no doubt has strengthened it considerably. 
For Descartes now has at his disposal the guarantee of God, 
while ‘previously he had to guard himself against the machina- 
tions of a possible omnipotent deceiver. Yet when we tried 
to make use of the divine guarantee, we were at a loss to know 
just where we could legitimately and successfully apply it. 
It could neither increase the content of the idea of extension 
so as to make a transition to actual existence possible, nor 
could it sanction natural impulses and blind tendencies or even 
convert probabilities into certitudes. 

Now it is interesting and significant to observe that in the 
-erueial passages of the proofs, Descartes does not speak so much 
of a divine euarantee, as he does of the fact that God must not 
be considered as a deceiver: 


Et cette substance est ou un corps, ¢’est-a-dire une nature corporelle, 
dans laquelle est contenu formellement et en effet tout ce qui est 
_ objectivement et par représentation dans les idées; ou bien e’est Dieu 
méme, ou quelquautre créature plus noble que le corps, dans laquelle 
eela méme est contenu éminemment. : 

Or, Dieu n’étant point trompeur, il est trés manifeste qu’il ne m’en- 
voye point ces idées immédiatement par lui-méme, ni aussi par |’en- 
tremise de quelque créature, dans laquelle leur réalité ne soit pas con- 
tenue formellement, mais seulement éminemment. Car ne m’ayant donné 
aucune faculté pour connaitre que cela soit, mais au contraire une trés 
grande inclination 4 ecroire qu’elle me sont envoyées ou qu’elles partent 
des choses corporelles, je ne vois pas comment on pourrait Vexcuser de 
tromperie, si en effet ces idées partaient ou étaient produites par d’autres 
causes que par des choses corporelles. Et partant il faut confesser 
quil y a des choses corporelles qui existent.?* 


Descartes’ emphasis on the God Who cannot be a decewer 
calls for a slight shift in the argument. The question is no 
longer: does the sensible and ne content of our mind 


°° Méd. VI; A T IX, 63 (Italics are not Descartes’). 
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warrant an existential judgment with reference to material 
things? It is rather: if God were the direct cause of our 
sensations, how could He escape the charge of being a deceiver ? 

It would seem, therefore, that it is not the divine guarantee 
applied to insufficient evidence, but rather the impossibility of 
conceiving God as a deceiver which provides the necessary link 
between the idea of extension, the sensations, the imagination, 
etc. on the one hand, and the existence of material things on 
the other. Perhaps it is misleading to speak of a necessary 
link, for it might suggest that, in accordance with Descartes’ 
logic, we have a static vision of two ideas, linked together in 
mathematical fashion by rational necessity, to which the will 
merely needs to assent. But such is clearly not the case. For 
the notion of the impossibility of conceiving God as a deceiver 
is extrinsic to both our knowledge of material bodies and to 
those bodies as they exist outside the mind. A simple assent 
to an existent relationship is not all that is required; the will 
must blaze its own trail. | 

Not only because of its absolute freedom, but also because — 
of the absence of any compelling evidence, the will sets out in 


_a direction opposite to that in which the truth lies. It tries 


to assert that God is the direct cause of our sensations. But 
in trying to make this assertion, it finds that it has no idea 
whatsoever on which to base it. Hence, even if God were the 


cause, the assertion would be without foundation. We might 


guess the truth, but we could never actually know it.** We 


would find ourselves in error with no way of correcting it. The 


fault would not be ours. The responsibility for our ignorance 


24“ Or, si je m’abstiens de donner mon jugement sur une chose, lors 
que je ne la concois pas avec assez de clareté et de distinction, il est 
évident que j’en use fort bien, et que je ne suis point trompé; mais si je 
me détermine 4 la nier, ou assurer, alors je ne me sers plus comme je dois 
de mon libre arbitre; et si j’assure ce qui n’est pas vrai, il est évident que 
je me trompe, méme aussi, encore que le juge selon la vérité, cela n’arrive 
que par hasard, et je ne laisse pas de faillir, et d’user mal de mon libre 
arbitre.” Méd. IV; A T IX, 7 (The italics are not Descartes’). 
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would have to be attributed to God and He could not escape 


the accusation of being a deceiver. But to consider God as a 
deceiver is impossible: _ 

. Dieu n’est point trompeur et ... par conséquent il n’a point 
permis qu’il peut y avoir aucune fausseté dans mes opinions, qu’il n’ait 
aussi donné quelque faculté capable de la corriger . . .*5 
Attempting to assert God as the direct cause of our sensations, 
the movement of the will encounters an unsurmountable resis- 
tance. The. will recoils; the rebound provides it with the 
impetus to move in the direction which is imparted by the 
probabilities and impulses pointing toward the assertion of 
the material world. 

Thus the real ground for the assertion is the impossibility 
of conceiving God as a deceiver. The probabilities and im- 
pulses are mere sign posts.** Probabilities can afford no 
ground for demonstration in a metaphysics which aims at 
nothing less than absolute certainty. ‘‘ That there is in truth 
a world, that men possess bodies, . . . has never been doubted 
by any one of sense.” 2” Probabilities can only persuade. “ We 
are all persuaded that material things exist.” 7 But “it is 
now requisite that we should inquire into the reasons through 
which we may accept this truth with certainty.” * To be able 

*5 Méd. VI; AT IX, 63-64. 

Cf. also: “Le premier de ses attributs, qui semble devoir étre ici con- 
siste en ce qu’il est trés véritable et la source de toute lumiére, de sorte 
qu’il n’est pas possible qu’il nous trompe, c’est-a-dire qu’il soit directement 
la cause des erreurs auxquels nous sommes sujets.” Princ. I, 29; A T IX, 37. 

Cf. also: Méd. V; AT IX 55; Méd. A T IX, 42. 


*°The indirect manner in which the conclusion is reached, justifies 
Descartes’ statement: 


“,.. mais parce qu’en les considérant de prés, l’on vient 4 connaftre 
qu’elles ne sont pas si fermes ni si évidentes, que celles qui nous conduisent 
& la connaissance de Dieu et de notre 4me; en sorte que celles-ci sont 
les plus certaines et les plus évidentes qui puissent tomber en la con- 
naissance de l’esprit humain.” Méditations, Abrégé; A T IX, 12. 


27 Synopsis of the Six Following Meditations; H R I, 142- 143, 
Principles, II, 1; HRI, 255. 
2 Ibid. (Italics are not Descartes’). 
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to make the probabilities and impulses the basis of the argu- 
ment, we would first have to call upon the divine guarantor 
to convert the impulses into rational truths and to make certi- 
tudes out of probabilities. We would have to call upon God 
for an act of perversion. We would have impaired his veracity 
and we would have done the very thing which Descartes in his 
proofs warns us not to do. | . 

As in the case of Descartes’ demonstration of the existence 
of absolute reality, the will.has had to transcend the confines 
of the mind.*° But unlike the judgement asserting the existence 
of God, this transcendence to a lower level of reality does not 
involve a plunge into utter darkness. [Tor in passing from the 
idea of extension to extended things, the will remains on the 
same level of contingency, and hence the light of the under- 
standing stays with it. We can at least know in general that 
the essential nature of bodies is extension.** The sensations, 
on the other hand, being confused and indistinct, are not a valid 
source of knowledge. They can tell us nothing of the nature 
of the bodies of which they are the effects.** But while they 
have no knowledge value, they possess a practical utility, for 
they warn the body against the dangers which continually 


threaten its precarious existence.** 


80Cf.: “. .., du fait que pour lui le monde des essences représentées, 
ou des idées, n’est pas le monde réel, Descartes est contraint, pour passer 
au monde réel et mener A bien l’opus philosophicum, & ce que j’appellerai 
des coups de force existentiels, que ni Platon (parce qu’il se détournait de | 
Vexistence) ni Thomas d’Aquin (parce qu’il ordonnait l’intellect a l’esse 
lui-méme, non aux seules essences) n’avaient connus.” Jacques Maritain, 
“Le conflit de l’essence et de l’existence dans la philosophie cartésienne,” 
Travaux du IX¢ Congrés International de Philosophie, Congrés Descartes, 
I, Etudes Cartésiennes, Ire Partie, Paris, 1937, vol. I, p. 39. 

81“ Je ne puis avoir aucune connaissance de ce qui est hors de moi que 
par l’entremise des idées que j’en ai eues en moi.” A T ITI, 474. 

82 Qn the mechanism of sense percsption, cf. the very interesting article 
by Jean Pucelle, “La théorie de la perception extérieure chez Descartes,” 
Revue d’Histoire de la Philosophie et d’Histoire Générale de la Civilisation, 
(Nouvelle Serie, 15 Octobre 1935), pp. 297-339. 

s3«¢ | | nos sens ne enseignent pas la nature des choses, mais seulement 
ce en quoi elles nous sont utiles ou nuisibles.” Princ. II, 3; A T IX, 64. 
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While the adventitious and involuntary character of the 
sensations has served to place the origin of the sensations out- 
side the mind (and the inconceivability of God as a deceiver 
has left actually existing things as their only possible cause), 
Descartes makes use of the content of the sensations to argue 
to the intimate union of body and soul. 

Since extension is the essence of material things, that essence 
must be wholly intelligible as evidenced by the clear and distinct 
idea we have of extension. Since thought too is by nature 
intelligible, a simple interaction of thought and extension could 
not produce something unintelligible. As a matter of fact, 
however, we do not understand pain, for instance, in the sense 
of perceiving the interaction of the particles of which bodies 
are composed. Instead we experience a confused, irrational 

sensation. This fact can only be explained by the intimate 
union of body and soul.* 

In connection with the establisleasat of the union of body 
and soul, Gilson calls attention to a difficulty, which, however, 
is attributable to the nature of his interpretation rather than 
to a weakness in Descartes’ thought. 

As previously shown, Gilson does not argue by way of the 
impossibility of considering God as a-deceiver, but reaches the 
material world directly from the fact that sensations appear 

“Ta nature m’enseigne aussi par ces sentiments de douleur, de faim, 
de soif, etc., que je ne suis pas seulement logé dans mon corps, ainsi qu’un 
pilote en son navire, mais, outre cela, que je lui suis conjoint trés étroite- 
ment et tellement confondu et mélé, que je compose comme un seul tout 
avec lui. Car, si cela n’était, lorsque mon corps est blessé, je ne sentirais 
pas pour cela de la douleur, moi qui ne suis qu’une chose qui pense, mais 
jappercevrais cette blessure par le seul entendement, comme un pilote 
appercoit par la vue si quelque chose se rompt dans son vaisseau: et lorsque 
mon corps a besoin de boire ou de manger, je connaitrais simplement cela 
méme, sans en étre averti par des sentiments confus de faim et de soif. Car 
en effet tous ces sentiments de faim, de soif, de douleur, etc., ne sont autre 
chose que de certaines facons confuses de penser, qui proviennent et 
dépendent de l’union et comme du mélange de —— avec le ony ” Méd. 


VI; AT IX, 64. 
Cf. also: Prine. II, 2; as IX, 64. 
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as independent of the will.** This more direct route seems 
to be justified by a citation from a letter to Hyperaspistes in 
which Descartes says that he does not demonstrate the existence 
of material things from the fact that their ideas are in us, but 
from our awareness of their independence of the will.* 
Now while it is questionable whether Descartes meant it to 
be the only factor, it is undoubtedly true that the adventitious, 
involuntary character of the sensations is a very important 


element in the proof. If we were not aware of their indepen- 


dence, we could conclude as little from them as we can from 
the idea of extension. We could simply assert their presence 
in the mind, and our argument could progress no further. The 
manner in which the ideas are received by and appear in the 
mind, enables us to make the first and all important step in 
the demonstration, namely, to place the source of the sensations 
outside the mind. Only then are we confronted with the task 
of choosing between God or the material world. | 
By taking the more direct and shorter course, Gilson creates a 
difficulty which is unavoidable, and he rightly asks the question: 


Mais ce caractére externe de la sensation, méme considéré 4 part de 
son contenu, pouvait-il s’expliquer sans une union réelle de l’A4me et du 


corps? 37 


In other words, long before any inference with regard to the 


‘union of body and soul, is drawn in Descartes’ argument from 


the content of the sensations, the question arises of how to 
account for their presence. Now the sensations are experienced 


85“ T] y a en nous des pensées indépendentes de notre volonté, parce 
qu’elles se présentent sans notre consentement, et que notre entendement ne 
suét pas 4 les rendre présentes lorsqu’elles ne s’offrent pas d’elles-mémes. 
Done ce n’est pas de l’Ame que dépend l’apparition de ces idées, et par 
conséquent elle dépend des corps que ces idées représentent. Par la se 


‘trouve démontré que le monde extérieur existe.” Etienne Gilson, op. cit., 


p- 302. 
86 Ad Hyperaspistem, aoit 1641; AT III, 428-429. 
Cf. supra p. 6. . 
87 Etienne Gilson, op. cit., p. 313. 
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as coming from. without and as being independent of the will. 
The adventitious and independent character presupposes a 
passion suffered by the soul. The passion in turn raises the 
question of the interaction of two essentially different sub- 
stances, and the interaction is inconceivable without assuming 
the intimate union of the soul with whatever may be the cause 
of the sensations. Now, in Descartes’ argument, the body is 
the only possible cause of the sensations. As a result, before 
the existence of the body can be demonstrated, the union of 
body and soul, and therefore the existence of at least one body, 
is already presupposed.** Furthermore, if Descartes’ aim is 
to show the distinction between body and soul,®® and if, as 
Gilson holds, that distinction is not complete until there have 
been shown to exist bodies from which the soul can be actually 
distinguished, then Descartes finds himself in the paradoxical 
position of having reached the union of body and soul before 
their distinction could be fully demonstrated.*° 


8°“Ce qui est vrai, c’est que dans la pensée réellement distincte de 
l’étendue rien ne pénétrera jemais du dehors si ce dehors est de 1]’étendue, 
& moins que l’on admette une union réelle de l’Ame et du corps par ou le 
contact, quel qu’en soit la nature, pourra s’effectuer ... avant d’en ex- 
pliquer le contenu, il fallait en expliquer la présence, et cette passion de 
ame, dont elle souffre souvent violence, supposait déja l’union substantielle 
que Descartes allait prouver.” Etienne Gilson, op. cit., p. 313. 

so“. . mon principal dessein était de prouver la distinction qui est entre 
lame et le corps .. .” Lettre 4 Elisabeth, 21 mai 1643; A T ITI, 665. 

«°“Construite avec une rigueur logique absolue, la métaphysique des 
Méditations n’en aboutit pas moins & ce que l’on peut appeler le paradoze 
cartésien. La conclusion vers lequelle elle tend tout entiére est la dis- 
tinction réelle de l’4me et du corps. Cette distinction suppose d’abord que 
nous avons des idées distinctes de l’Ame et du corps, puisqu’il existe ré- 
ellement des Ames, enfin qu’il existe réellement des corps. Et comme l’on 
ne peut prouver l’existence réelle des corps qu’en s’appuyant sur ce que 
la connaissance sensible a de confus et d’involontaire, il faut bien supposer 
une sorte de violence infligé du dehors 4 la pensée, une sorte de confusion 
de nature qui explique la confusion de la connaissance. Il] semble donc 
résulter de 14, que la preuve cartésienne d l’existence du monde extérieur 
explique, & titre d’élément essentiel, l’union de l’Ame et du corps. Mais 
comme la preuve de l’existence du monde extérieur n’a d’autre fin que 
d’établir la distinction réelle de l’Ame et du corps, il faut aller jusqu’dé _ 
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Now this paradox does not exist if we use the adventitious 
character of the sensations merely to place their origin outside 
the mind, and if the possibility of God being the cause of the 
sensations is not dropped somewhere on the road but is given 
a definite place in the demonstration. Then the presence of 
the sensations in the mind does not imply the union of body 
and soul. God as possible cause has not yet been disposed of, 
and hence, in His omnipotence, He must be considered as 
capable of producing sensations in the soul without an intimate 
union of the soul with the cause of the sensations.** As far 
as the argument has reached, there are neither bodies outside 
the mind, nor is there any body with which the soul is inti- 
mately connected, and the circularity in the argument has been 
avoided. | 


dire que la preuve de leur distinction s’appuie sur le fait de leur union.” 
E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 245. 

-ce Dieu qui agirait immédiatement sur notre Ame de 
maniére 4 y faire naitre une telle représentation? Assurément il le pour- 
rait ...’? Jean Laporte, “La connaissance de l’étendue chez Descartes,” 
publié par “La Revue Philosophique” Voccasion du Troisiéme 
Centenaire du Discours de la Méthode, Paris, 1937, p. 285. 

«2 There is, of course, a sense in which any discussion of the distinction 
between body and soul implies their union. But to make such a claim 
we must go behind Descartes’ philosophic point of departure. We must go 
to the totality of our experience. In the fulness of that experience we know 
in several ways: through the senses, by instinct, belief, impulse, inclination, 
and also by reason. In that precritical stage we know that we have a 
soul united to a body: “. .. that men possess bodies . . . has never been 
doubted by anyone of sense . . .” says Descartes in the closing paragraph 
of the Synopsis (H RI, 143). To use Descartes’ own homely illustration: 
We know we have a basket full of apples, but we don’t know which of 
them are rotten. One way to find out, says Descartes, is to take all of them 
out of the basket and put only the good ones back in again. (Obj. VII; 
HRII, 282). Similarly, we are in possession of a body of uncritically 
accepted knowledge. As part of that knowledge we know that we have 4 
soul united to a body (and from a common sense point of view, we could 
not know of the body to consider it as distinct from the soul, unless we 


‘had experienced the presence of our own body). Of the many truths 


Descartes knows, he is interested only in those he knows with certainty. He 
therefore specifies his philosophic inquiry when he says: “It is now 
requisite that we should inquire into the reasons through which we may 
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But are we not placing an unbearable strain on the omnipo- 
tence of God, or at least on our understanding, for how are 
we to conceive that action, especially the causation by God of 
obscure notions in the clarity of the Cartesian mind ? 

This is a difficulty, no doubt. But the gravity of the problem 
is not alleviated by the assumption of the intimate union of 
body and soul, for in that event we simply push the problem 
further back. The union of body and soul is no less difficult 
to explain, and this relationship has been a problem ever since 
the time of Plato and Aristotle. Again, all we can do is to 
appeal to the omnipotence of God. To account for their union 
and interaction, Descartes does not need any elaborate explana- 
tion. In fact, he needs no explanation at all. Thought, exten- 
sion, and the union of body and soul are primitive notions.** 
Any attempt to explain them by other notions simply serves 
to confuse and obscure them.** God has deigned to equip his 
mind with a clear idea of thought and of extension, but not 
of their union and interaction. Hence he can understand the 


accept this truth with certainty.” (Princ. II, 1). With the announcement 
of that decision, Descartes has set his point of departure. His first act 
is to discard all knowledge which in any way appears doubtful. The union 
of body and soul is one of those doubtful things. As long as the knowl- 
edge of the union and the knowledge of the distinction of body and soul 
do not re-enter the discussion until Descartes has deduced them from 
certain knowledge, there can be no question of a circularity; and unless 
the union re-appears.or is deduced prior to the re-appearance or deduction 
of the distinction of body and soul, there can be no question of a paradox 
in the critical stage of Descartes’ experience. 

‘8 Lettre & Elisabeth, 21 mai 1643; AT III, 665. 
Cf. also: “. . . trois genres d’idées ou de notions primitives qui se con- 
naissent chacune d’une facon particuliére et non par la comparaison de 
Pune 4 l’autre, & savoir la notion que nous avons. de l’Ame, celle du corps, 
et.cette de 1’ union qui est. entre l’4me et le corps . . .” Lettre & Elisabeth, 
28 juin 1643; AT III. | 

‘¢“ Lorsque nous voulons expliquer quelque difficulté par le moyen d’une 
notion qui ne lui appartient pas, nous ne pouvons manquer de nous mépren- 
dre; comme aussi lorsque nous voulons expliquer une de ces notions par 
une autre; car étant primitives, chacune d’elles ne peut étre entendue que 
par elleméme.” Lettre & Elisabeth, 21 mai 1643; AT III, 665-666. 
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former but merely experience the latter.*° This is what an 
inspection of his mind reveals to him,‘* and this, therefore, 
is what God wills that he should know. All the rest is idle 
speculation, and he need investigate no further. 


H. G. Worz. 
New York City. 


«© “ Quod autem mens, quae incorporea est, corpus possit impellere, nulla 
quidem ratiocinatio vel comparatio ab aliis rebus petita, sed certissima et 
evidentissima experientia quodidie nobis ostendit; haec enim ex rebus per 
se notis quas, cum volumus per alias re obscuramus.” A Arnauld, 
29 juillet, 1648; AT V, 222. | 

so, . Car nous ne pouvons chercher ces notions stanton ailleurs qu’en 
notre Ame, qui les a toutes en soi par sa nature...” Lettre 4 Elisabeth, © 
21 mai 1643; AT III, 666. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Tur Twrenty-Seconp AnnuUAL MEETING 


Our latest meeting at the Sheraton-Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, 

Missouri, on December 29th and 30th, 1947, under the patron- 
age of His Excellency, Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, and 
the Catholic senior colleges, and seminaries of the St. Louis 
area is now a happy memory. Although the attendance was 
not quite as large as that of our banner Toronto meeting, it 
was nevertheless very satisfactory, especially from the stand- 
point of the active discussion on the excellent papers presented 
at both the general and sectional sessions. Our thanks to Dr. 
McWilliams and the Committee on Attendance representing 
various host institutions for the representative audiences at all 
sessions. The gracious presence and felicitous remarks of His 
Excellency, the Archbishop, at our Annual Dinner were much 
appreciated. The papers read at this meeting will be off the 
press for distribution about May 1, as Volume XXII of Pro- 
ceedings. Our Constitution provides for distribution of our 
quarterly journal, New Scholasticism, to all members. Here- 
tofore we were also able to include distribution of the Proceed- 
ings without extra charge. This was possible only because our 
officers, editor, and contributors all gave of their services with- 
out charge. Now, with the cost of printing almost doubling 
within the past few years, our current receipts will not permit 
us to continue the distribution of the Proceedings without. 
_ charge. Therefore you will receive a bill for two dollars ($2.00) 
with your copy of the Proceedings. Notice was given at our 
last annual meeting of a proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion to raise the dues from five dollars ($5.00) to seven dollars 
($7.00), and it will be acted on at our next annual meeting. 
If this amendment is approved we shall be able to return to our 
_ previous practice of including both New Scholasticism and 
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Proceedings in the annual dues. Such a raise of dues would — 
not be possible for this current year as our Constitution can be 
amended only after notice of the proposed amendment is given 
to the membership one month prior to the annual meeting at 
which such proposed amendment is to have consideration. | 

It will be recalled that the membership voted overwhelmingly 
to change the time of our Annual Meeting from the week fol- 
lowing Christmas to the Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter 
Week. As this change could not be effected for Easter Week 
of 1948 the Executive Council, at its St. Louis meeting, voted 
to have the Twenty-third Annual Meeting on Easter Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 19th and 20th, 1949 at Hotel Somerset, — 
Boston, Massachusetts. The general theme of the meeting will 
be “The Philosophy of Finality.” This is the first meeting 
of our Association in Boston despite a number of previous invi- 
tations. We appreciate the very cordial invitation of His 
Excellency, Archbishop Cushing, to which was joined the invi- 
tations of the city officials and the colleges and seminaries of 
the Boston area. The New England Regional Conference under 
the chairmanship of our Executive Council member, Rev. 
Francis X. Meehan, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts has been one of the liveliest regional groups in the 
country. We congratulate them upon their achievements, and 
wish them continued success as a model of energetic activity 
for other sections of the country. ! 

For the information of the membership generally and of our 
new members in particular, we publish herewith: 
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THE CONSTITUTION 
OF 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


(as adopted at the first meeting held at Washington, D. C., 
January 5, 


NAME 


: The name of this aint shall be The American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. 


The object of this Association shall be to promote study and re- 
‘search in the field of philosophy, with on Scholastic 

MEMBERSHIP 

The general membership of The American Catholic Philosophical 
Association shall be made up of all who are interested in the teaching 
and spread of philosophical doctrines. Since the Association is pri- 
marily a philosophical society, constituent or voting membership shall 
be limited to those engaged as teachers or writers of philosophy and 
allied subjects, whose applications for membership have been approved 
by the Executive Council. 

A special membership shall include situate students of philosophy 
and prominent foreign philosophers. Others interested in philosophy 
may be accepted as Associate members. It is the desire of The Ameri- 
ean Catholic Philosophical Association that colleges, theological semi- 
naries, and universities assist financially in the work of the Association 
by taking out Institutional Memberships. 

The following classes of members shall be recogriized : 

(1) Constitutent—any person. engaged in philosophical work whose 

membership shall be approved by the Executive Council; 

(2) Student—approved university students who are engaged in 

| graduate study of philosophy; 

(3) Associate—any person who accepts the purposes of the Associa- 

_ tion and is willing to assist in its work; 
_ (4) Institutional—colleges, universities, or societies willing to sup- 
port financially the work of the Association ; 
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(5) Life—any person who contributes $100.00 to the Association; 


(6) Corresponding—eminent foreigners who by their writings or 
positions merit special consideration from this body. 


| OFFICERS 
The officers of this Association shall be: 
A president, a vice-president, and a secretary-treasurer. 


Each officer holds office for a year and may be re-elected. 
_ All officers shall be selected by ballot at the annual meeting of the 


Association. 


The Association shall meet annually at a time and place to be selected 
by the Executive Council. | 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council shall have supreme control of all the affairs 
of the Association. It shall consist of three (3) elected officers, together 
with six (6) members—two (2) to serve for one (1) year; two (2) to 
serve two (2) years; and two (2) to serve three (3) years. 

The functions of the Executive Council shall be: (1) To organize 
the annual meeting, its program, etc.; (2) To control the affiliation of 
this Association with other learned societies; (3) To regulate the publi- 
eations of the Association—monographs, a review. 

The Executive Council shall meet after the annual meeting and as 
often and at a place the Council deems necessary. | 


AMENDMENTS 
The constitution and its by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Constituent. Members attending any regular meeting, pro- 
vided that a draft of the proposed amendment be sent to each Con- 
stituent Member at least thirty (30) days before the regular meeting. 


VACANCIES | 

Vacancies which may occur in the list of officers or of the Executive 

Council may be filled temporarily by the president, or the vice president 
in his absence, with the advice and consent of the Executive Council. 


The dues of members shall be: 
(a) Constituent—$5.00 annually. 
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(b) Student—$3.00 annually. 

(c) Associate—$5.00 annually. 

(d) Institutional—$10.00 
(e) Life—$100.00. 


The Quarterly Review of Philosophy, which will be published by the 
_ Association, will go free to all members. 


INCORPORATION 
The Association shall be incorporated in the mnakeiot of Columbia as 
a learned society. 
AMENDMENTS 
First Amendment—On Membership : Colleges, seminaries, and uni- 
versities can assist financially in the work of the Association by taking 
out Institutional Membership. | 
Second Amendment—A. On Executive Council: The functions of the 
Executive Council shall be: (1) To organize the annual meeting, its 
program, ete.; (2) To control the affiliation of this Association with 
other learned societies; (3) To have full control of all publications of 
the Association (previously read “to regulate the publications of the 
Association—monographs, reviews.”) : 
Third Amendment—On Officers: The officers of this Association shall 


be: a president, a vice-president, a secretary and a treasurer. Pre- 


viously read “ The officers of this Association shall be: a president, a 
vice-president and a secretary-treasurer.”’) 


Fourth Amendment—On Meetings: The Association shall meet annu- 

ally at a time and place to be selected by the Executive Council unless 
by a majority vote the Executive Council decides that conditions at the 
time of the proposed regular annual meeting are such that the meeting 
must be postponed. In that event, all officers shall hold their offices 
until such time as a meeting may be held. The same shall apply to all 
appointments to committees made at the last regular meeting. (Pre- 
viously read “ The Association shall meet annually at a time and place 
to be selected by the Executive Council.”) | 


Aquinas LectTuRE 


The annual Aquinas Lecture of the Aristotelian Society of 
Marquette University was given by Rev. William R. O’Connor 
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of St. Joseph’s Seminary, New York on the feast of St. Thomas, 
Sunday, March 7, 1948. Dr. O’Connor had for his subject 
The Natural Desire for God. The address will be published 
in the Aquinas Lecture Series by the Marquette University 
Press. 


Sratus oF Opera Omnia or St. Tuomas Prosect 


Our membership will be interested to learn that ninety sub- 
scriptions for the 25 volume reprint of the Parma edition of 
the Opera Omnia of St. Thomas Aquinas to be published by — 
the Musurgia Company, 4 E. 41st St., New 17, N. Y. have 
so far been received. ‘The publisher, Mr. Albert G. Hess, 
informs us that the subscription period is being extended to 
July 1, 1948, as the number of subscriptions thus far received 
is not yet enough to have the printing started. We remind the 
members that a convenient $15.00 monthly payment plan has 
been arranged so that subscribers may pay for the volumes as 
they appear in monthly order. The special pre-publication price 
is three hundred and seventy-five dollars ($375.00). It would 
be a great loss for the cause of Neo-Thomism if this project 
were to be abandoned for want of support. May we again 
urge the members to use their influence, especially with Catho- 
lic college libraries in their community to secure additional 
subscriptions. | 

Reeionat Mretines 


The second regional meeting for 1948 of the New England 
Regional Conference was held at Boston College under the 
direction of the newly elected regionai secretary Rev. J. Norman 
Marcotte, S. M., on March 17, 1948, with Rev. Philip J. Don- 
nelly of Weston College speaking on the subject “ The Modern 
Controversy on Relations Between the Natural and the Super- 
natural.” The meeting was very well attended. The New York 
Regional Conference has been holding monthly meetings open 
to constituent members only. The Kentucky Regional Con- 
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ference has held one meeting at Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Kentucky, during the year. Owing to the change of date of 
national annual meetings from Christmas week to Easter week 
there will be no national meeting until Easter week in 1949. 
This is all the more reason for greater activity on the part of 
the regional conference. Regional chairmen or secretaries are 
requested to notify the national secretary of meetings in their 
region both in prospect and retrospect. A considerable increase 
in our membership could be effected at such meeting and might 
make the proposed increase of annual dues unnecessary. 


INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


The membership is again reminded of the projected meeting 
of all Thomistic and Allied Societies at N ijmegen, Holland, in 
August 1948, prior to the meeting of the Tenth International 
Congress of Philosophy at Amsterdam between August 15 and 
September 15, 1948. Members planning to attend either or 
both of these meetings are asked to notify the Secretary with a 
view to having an official delegation at these meetings as repre- 
sentative of our Association. | 


PROFESSORS 


The Secretary has been informed by the Washington office 
of C.A.R.E. (Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe) that this office of C. A. R. E. will provide for C. A. 
R.E. remittances from members of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association to particularly needy professors in 

European Catholic colleges, universities and seminaries. The 
recipients will acknowledge receipt of such aid directly to our 
Association donors. Packages of food are at $10.00 a package 
and are reckoned as the maximum of food value of any organi- 
zation engaged in such work. Donations may be sent to the 
Secretary or directly to C. A. R. E., 1844 Connecticut Ave., 
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N.W., Washington, D. C. If sent to the latter please mention 
the Association. Here is a particularly appealing form of 
charity in behalf of our fellow teachers in the Mystical Body — 
of Christ. | 
Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary. 


- Catholic University of America, 


Washington 17, D.C. 


. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Philosophie et Incarnation selon Saint Augustin, par ETIENNE GILSON, 
Institut d’Etudes Médiévales, Université de Montréal, 1947. Pp. 55. 


This is the first of the annual conferences which are to be held in 
honor of St. Albert the Great, patron of the Institut d’Etudes médiévales 
Albert-le-Grand de |’Université de Montréal. To open the series 
Etienne Gilson was a good choice. An he iso be congratulated upon 
his selection of the topic. It has the merit of being a question most 
appropriate to the Institute’s purpose, which is to present themes in 
the field of philosophy, theology and mediaeval history. Likewise it is 
a subject well within the competence of M. Gilson, who has made note- 
worthy contributions to the contemporary aenenaety and popular interest 
in the great Saint of Hippo. 

Gilson begins by stating the paradoxical problem of the Confessions. 
On the one hand we have God’s lowly creature apparently showing a 
desire to praise his Creator as if He needed such praise, and on the 
other hand, there is the immutable God, entering into a relationship 
with time-bound man. Gilson reduces the problem he is going to face 
to these simple terms: to investigate the interpretations which Augus- 
tine gives to the names which are ascribed to God. 

The important text is Exodus: iii, 13-15, where God answered 

Moses’ question about what he should tell the people when they asked 
him who sent him: Dixit Deus ad Moysem: Ego sum a sum, Ait: 
Sie dices filiis Israel: Qui est, misit me ad vos. : 
This Augustine interprets as being God’s revelation of His immuta- 
bility. Because God exists in eternity and because He cannot change 
He simply is. Gilson mentions that this view goes back to Plato and 
to Plotinus, for, he says, these two philosophers held that being is 
defined as self-identity, eternal and immutable. “I am” means “I am 
unchangeable.” 

So far Gilson, with heal finds no difficulty. It arises when 
God adds: Ego sum Deus Abraham, et Deus Issac, et ‘Deus Jacob: 
hoc mimi nomen est in sempiternum. 


The problem resolves into this: : God first calls Himself “ He Who is ” 


* Introduction a Vétude de saint Augustin i capil J. Vrin, 2nd. éd., 
1943), pp. ii-352. 
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and then gives Himself another name: the God of Abraham and the 
God of Issae and the God of Jacob. | 

Augustine explains this as follows: that just as God i is unchangeable, 
so He has done everything through His mercy. The Son of God has 
deigned, in assuming the changing flesh of man without ceasing to be 
the Word of God, to come to man to rescue him. 

Thus “He Who is” became clothed with mortal flesh, in caller that 
it would be possible for Him to say that He is the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaae and the God of Jacob. God, then, has two names: 
one referring to His being and the other to His merciful Incarnation 
in Jesus Christ. 

This is Augustine’s view. Gilson — not accept it as — com- 
plete and goes on to show that in his opinion Augustine also did not 
think the explanation entirely adequate, but that it needed some de- 
velopment and that this is given in Sermon VII. 

In Sermon VII Augustine takes up the idea of Sermon VI, explain- 
ing that God having revealed His first name, which, because it signifies 
pure being, is beyond man’s comprehension, revealed to Moses a second: 
name, comprehensible by man. To meditate upon the God of Abraham 
and Isaac and of Jacob is a much easier approach for man to Him 
Who is than to strive for a knowledge of God as pure being. | 

God’s Incarnation remains a mystery, beyond philosophy, but a 
mystery which nevertheless makes the world intelligible and which 
involves time with eternity. Thus it is the one and the same God Who 
has attributed to Himself the two names He revealed to Moses: the 
Being who is the God of the philosophers, and Jesus Christ, Who is 
God with us, Who is the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob. 

The importance of this treatise cannot be weighed by its brevity. In 
its pages Gilson proves himself a master of integration and a profound 
student of Augustine. It is extremely clever, the way the author 
weaves his narrative around the Confessions and the De Civitate Dei, 
reducing it all to the basic problem of the opposition between the two 
names God gave Himself and of all that they signify. 

At times Philosophie et Incarnation struck this reviewer as being 
slightly artificial. It seems to him also an exaggeration to conceive 
the pivotal problem of Augustine’s thought to be the immutability of 
being and the unreality of time. Without a doubt it was a dominant 
problem; but it seems rather just one more aspect of the problem of 
evil. This latter would seem more basic to this reviewer. Perhaps 
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Gilson conceives the problem of evil to be rather one aspect of the 
conflict between being and becoming. But if he does, he does not make 


it clear. 


It is true, of course, that the Confessions is the account of one man’s 

integration in God, made possible by the Incarnation. The De Civitate 
Dei represents a similar process, but has in mind not the single person 
but a collectivity of all those humans who share in the salvation of 
Christ. . But it seems just as reasonable to view this divine rescue from 
time and from separateness in connection with the problem of evil as 
it is to consider it on the basis of being and of change. 
- The danger of oversimplification haunts any attempt to give a unified 
view of a great thinker. With Augustine, the danger is more imminent 
than usual, since while his writings are voluminous they are not 
academically systematic and all too frequently one meets something dis- 
appointingly similar to a dead-end street. 

With this in mind, we must congratulate M. Gilson on a splendid 
treatise and hope that the annual conferences in honor of Saint Albert 
the Great, so auspiciously begun, will measure up to the superlative 
standard M. Gilson has set. 

JosEPH B. McALLISTER 


Conscience and Society; a Study of the Psychological Prerequisites of 
Law and Order. By RanyarD West. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inec., 1945. Pp. v + 261. 


This is a seminal book, and, as such, of more than passing value. 
The author, who has both M. D. and D. Phil. degrees from Oxford and 
London, undertakes to examine law, especially as it concerns inter- 
national relations, by applying the technique of psychoanalysis. Since 
psychoanalysis is a science which has been developed in our own day, 
the experiment here attempted is refreshingly novel. Furthermore, 
the care with which the book has been planned and the precise diction 
in which it has been written, characteristics notable in all truly thought- 
_ provoking books, are of sufficiently high quality to warrant an appraisal 

of real merit for this modest publication. | 

Unfortunately, evidently because the author is professionally a 
psychoanalyst rather than a philosopher of law, he has relied for his 
choice of political theories upon those currently accepted as important 
in secular schools, such as the London School of Economics, and the 
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London School of Political Science, and he therefore takes his departure 
from Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, all philosophers of force. To be 
sure he mentions Aquinas and Suarez, albeit with respect, but he 
evidences little familiarity with the essential foundations of their 
systems. And he concludes that Grotius and his followers failed in 
their effort to supply a system of international law largely because 
they went counter to principles of human nature which he believes to 
have become recognized and established by means of psychoanalysis. 
He thereupon proposes that international law be corrected by empha- 
sizing its need of force in order to cope with the aggressiveness which 
he considers the dominant human trait on the basis of the psychonalytical 
ease studies he has noted. | | 

In reaching his conclusions the author makes many brilliant obser- 
vations on human behavior. On the other hand, his fundamental as- 
sumptions are in many instances directly counter to those of St. Thomas © 
Aquinas, as where the former holds that all men are potential criminals 
while the latter considers all men as essentially good but suffering from 
deficiencies which need to be supplied before a properly balanced per- 
sonality is achieved. The issues are so clearly drawn between the two 


and their implications so important for the development of world order, 


that one of the most valuable studies that could be made would be a — 
testing of both systems in the light of each other’s findings on the basis — 
of empirical laboratory methods. If by using the technique of psycho- 
analysis as suggested here, it could be scientifically demonstrated that 
Hobbes’ premises were true in comparison with Aquinas’, or that 
Hobbes should be rejected once and for all, then we would be able to 
make a new start toward the solution of that most troublesome of 
modern juridical problems,—in what does the bindingness of law 
consist. | | 

To this reviewer the author’s method seems admirable but his con- 
clusions erroneous, due to the false philosophical premises he adopts. 
The book, however, merits the most careful study and consideration. — 
It cannot be overlooked in future discussions of the relation of law to 
the individual conscience and to the needs of international society. 


Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Christian Philosophy in the Common Law. By RicHarp O’SULLIVAN, 
K. C. Oxford: Blackfriars Publications, 1947. Pp. 61 (The 
Aquinas Society of London. Aquinas Papers, No. 6.) 2/6. 


The Aquinas Papers, being published by the Aquinas Society of 
London, have set a very high standard for pamphleteering in philos- 
ophy, both with respect to the importance and interest of the subjects 
treated and to the competence of the authors who contribute. The 
earlier numbers discuss Christian Humanism (by D. J. B. Hawkins) ; 
Nietzsche (by F. C. Copleston, S. J.) ; natural science (by F’. Sherwood 
Taylor); Plotinus (by A. H. Armstrong); the condemnation of St. 
Thomas Aquinas at Oxford (by Daniel A. Callus, O.P.); and the 
sorrow of God (by Gerald Vann, O.P.). In the number under review, 
Mr. O’Sullivan, who has done such excellent work toward the restora- 
tion of Christian thought with respect to the law in England, through 
the Thomas More Society of lawyers, as well as through the Aquinas 
Society, and secular professional groups, has enlarged upon a paper 
he read to the Aquinas Society in 1942. under the title of “The Founda- 
tions of English Freedom.” 

Drawing upon such reliable sources as Pollock and Maitland, Migne, 
Carlyle, Z. Brooke, Holdsworth, Powicke, Chrimes, Hazeltine, Lottin, 
and Chambers, Mr. O’Sullivan has prepared a short narrative of the 
growth of the Common Law in Catholic times and under the creative 
impetus of Catholic churchmen and jurists which makes as heroic a 
story in the struggle for freedom and justice as has been told. After 
pointing out that Martin Patteshull and William of Raleigh, from whom 


_Bracton derived so much, were respectively Dean of St. Paul’s, and 


Bishop of Norwich and of Winchester, as well as common law judges 
in the king’s courts, the author then demonstrates how they and their 
successors built into the structure of English law the Christian sense of 


personal freedom and responsibility. The struggle of a Becket, the | 


Christian attitude toward defamation, usury, marriage and the family, 
_ the dignity of man, and the development of equity, as well as the martyr- 
dom of Thomas More, are here told briefly but fascinatingly. It is a 
story that has needed telling for many years now,—even for centuries. 
In the competent manner in which it has been done it is a work of 


apologetics of a very high order. The pamphlet should be in the hands 


of every law student, lawyer, and judge in the Anglo-American system, 
and indeed in the other great legal systems, especially in Latin- 
America, even in the simple abbreviated form in which it appears. It 
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should also provide for graduate students in academic institutions under 
neo-scholastic auspices, suggestions for research and monographie 
studies, particularly in philosophy, history, political science, and law, 
amplifying each paragraph in detail. In the reorientation of our think- 
ing which it proposes, as well as in the stimulus it provides for further 
development and growth in new directions, this little paper is precious. 


Washington, D.C. Miriam THERESA ROONEY. 


A Text-Book of Jurisprudence. By GEORGE WHIrTEcROSS Paton. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. x + 528. $8.00. 


Professor Paton of the University of Melbourne has prepared his 
treatise on jurisprudence with special reference to the needs of the 
undergraduate mind. He says in his preface, that “it is the conviction 
of the writer, that, while solutions in jurisprudence are extraordinarily 
few, the fundamental questions may be stated in reasonably simple 
language; as the purpose of teaching is not to indicate dogmatic 
answers but to stimulate thought, the important thing is to make clear 
exactly what the problems are.” Since he finds that most writers in 
purisprudence achieve fame by writing learned tomes which are so 
bafflingly obscure that they repose on the shelves unread, he has under- 
taken to anticipate the essential questions in simple language. — 

After devoting chapters to the nature of jurisprudence, the evolution, 
definition, and end of law, the problem of classification, and the nature 


of public law as distinguished from private, he discusses the various 


theories of the sources of law, including the subject of judicial method. 


- The last half of the book is concerned with the nature of juristiec acts | 
and legal concepts, such as personality, rights, remedies, property, — 


possession, and interests. A chapter is also devoted to legal procedure. 
A reading list of accessible works supplementary to the text is appended. 

The language of the book is well-chosen, being confined largely to 
words of less than three syllables. For that reason, it has merit in 
comparison with many of the esoteric texts which are customarily offered 
to inquirers in the subject of jurisprudence. Unfortunately, however, 
there is some indication of a lack of historical sense on the part of the 
author, in that pagan and Christian pasts are jumbled in such a way 
that a false impression may be conveyed to uniformed students of the 
exact contributions of those different systems of thought to contem- 
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porary civilization. The failure of the author to date the writers he 
discusses does not make for clarity in this regard. With respect to 
the subjects covered, the treatment indicates much teaching experience 
and wisdom. However, the customary rejection of natural law theories 
based upon inadequate or confused understanding of the various authors 
who have presumed to speak for that school through many centuries is 
to be found here as in most modern treatises on jurisprudence. For 
example, when the author says (p. 103) that “ Bracton, Coke, and 
Blackstone use the doctrine of natural law as a rhetorical figment but 
do not incorporate it into their theories of law,” he indicates a lack of 
comprehension of vam the natural law is and of what Bracton actually 
. wrote. 

He is right, though, when he says, that “ jurisprudence has been 
much confused by amateurish excursions into the closely defended realm 
of philosophy,” (p. 265) and he is sound in his criticism of much of 
the speculation going on in legal theory about the nature of corporate 
personality. Since the book is written upon the basis of Anglo-Aus- 
tralian legal rules, its value for Americans lies chiefly in the comparative 
law field. 

Mir1AM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 


Il Concetto di Giuridicita in San Tommaso d@’ Aquino. 2a ed. By FRAn- 
cesco Milano: Societa Editrice sg Vita e Pensiero,” 1944. 
Pp. xi + 251. 


Indazioni e Discussioni Intorno al Concetto di Giuridicita. By FRAN- 
CESCO OLGIATI. Milano, 1944 (Quaderni della Rivista di Filosofia 
Neo-Scolastica.) Pp. 67. 


In these two books, the distinguished professor at the Catholic 
University of the Sacred Heart at Milan, Monsignor Olgiati,—already 
favorably known for his early works on being in the philosophy of St. 
Thomas,—diseusses some of the most important problems there are in 
legal philosophy. By raising the question of the juridicity of law,— 
that is, what there is about law that is essentially juristie or juridical,— 
the author goes directly to the heart of the entire subject. The philo- 
sophical insight which he has devoted to the solution of the problems 
justifies the appraisal of his work as top rank. Both books, as well as 
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his Il Concetto di Giuridicita nella Scienza Moderna del Diritto (Milano, 


1943, pp. 492), and his earlier work, La Riduzione del Concetto di 


Diritto al Concetto di Giustizia me 1933, pp. 150), should be © 
translated into English. | 

Monsignor Olgiati’s approach to law is, as one would expect, properly 
based upon metaphysics. In the volume on St. Thomas’ doctrine, he 
treats, among other things, of the usual subjects of justice, the state, 
natural law and positive law, juridical realism, and law and ethics. In 
the Indazioni he takes up questions raised on his earlier interpretations 
by other students of Thomistie doctrine,—notably P. A. Messineo, 8. J., 
Gaetano Corti, P. Amadeo Rossi, and Prof. Giuseppe Graneris,—and 
defends ably his interpretations of St. Thomas by references to the 
Summae, as well as to commentaries by P. Garrigou-Lagrange, O. P. 
and L. Lachance, O. P. The subjects under which he treats the points 
raised by his critics are the relations between juridicity and politicity, 
law and personality, and law and sociality. In other words, what he has 
undertaken to do is to discover the nature or essence not only of law 
but of politics,—of personality in relation to law, and of society in 
relation to law. That his conclusions are novel may be inferred from 
the criticisms they have aroused. That they may be accepted as authentic 
interpretations of Saint Thomas leaves room still for debate, although 
Monsignor Olgiati defends the position he has taken brilliantly. Whether 
or not they eventually win general support, the ability, clarity, and — 
spirit with which they have been presented is one of the most hopeful 
signs of vitality in legal philosophy which neo-scholasticism has yet 
produced. 

Monsignor Olgiati takes the position that law is a social science 
because no individual gives laws to himself, but always to another. 
The ancient phrase, swum cuique,—to render to each his own,—becomes, 
with Monsignor Olgiati’s interpretation, a rule signifying the necessity 
of the rendering by one person to another person that which is due to 
the other by reason of their common life in the society of one another. 
This, of course, is quite different in emphasis from the customary mean- 
ing that it is the function of the state to step in where necessary to 
see that I am not deprived of that which is due me in all fairness, 
either because of need, or effort, or agreement, or similar reasons. In 
taking the position that he does, which, by accentuating duties at the 
expense of rights, tends to have the effect of making society more im- 
portant than the individual, Monsignor Olgiati apparently accepts the 
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modern shift of emphasis from person to society or collectivity, derived 
from purpose, end, or final cause of human living, rather than upon 
material or formal causes, as was done with earlier philosophies of 
being. Although it is consciously derived from the Aristotelian-Thomis- 
tic definition of man as a political and social animal,—which is not the 
whole story with either Aristotle or Saint Thomas,—it is a mode of 
thinking which seems to have developed in France after Durkhein, 
Duguit, Bergson and the syndicalists, and to have influenced Gény, 
Maritain, Délos, and Lachance. With this trend the theological concern 


with the corporatism of the mystical body and the modern way of 


speaking of Christ, our Brother, may be compared. Be that as it may, 
it is a conceptual approach which lends itself more easily to theoretical 
studies of the codified law of Europe than it does to the case-method 
characteristic of the Anglo-American common law. It is true that a 
sociological school of jurisprudence has arisen in recent years in America 
which has given rise to much discussion in jurisprudential circles, but 
it is not yet proven that the sociological school is authentic in its inter- 
pretations of the essence of the common law. It seems more likely that 
the fundamental realism of the common law and the doctrine of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas about law will be found upon careful analysis to 
have much more in common with each other than either has with modern 
French syndicalism and the evolutionism of Bergson. The profundity 
of the problems involved must inevitably require intellectual ability of 
the highest order before the implications of the issues can have been 
fully explored. | 

There is one other aspect of Monsignor Olgiati’s approach which 
may be mentioned and that is his point of departure, which is con- 
ceptual. Like most writers familiar with code systems of law, as 
distinguished from case systems, he begins with words and their im- 
plications. The effect is often to give rise to more words in debating 
the meaning of the words used, while at the same time excluding by 
subjective definition a large part of reality. Such debates are impor- 
tant. Nevertheless, would it not be more objective to start with facts 
and to observe the way in which legal rules affect human beings in 
factual situations. The analysis of the rules and their functioning could 
then be appraised against a Thomistic basis and their value estimated 
accordingly. To be sure, an outline of Thomistie doctrine is needed for 
this purpose, and Monsignor Olgiati’s books are invaluable aids for 
such a task. The existence of a field of reality outside the scope of 
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commonly accepted definitions, however, also needs to be -explored, 
and it is desirable that scholars with the philosophical insight of Mon- 
signor Olgiati will be persuaded of the necessity for even broader > 
studies. As for the soundness of the factual approach as a basis for 
analysis it may be noted that that is how St. Thomas himself begins: 
“Law is a rule and measure of human acts.” 

The fact that Monsignor Olgiati’s books gives rise to questions like 
these as well as those he himself takes note of in the Indazioni, indi- 
cates how profound his thought is. Not since Taparelli, whom he him- 
self quotes with highest praise, have we had a book as fertile in ideas 
from an author who writes from the richness of the Thomistie back- 
ground in the field of juristic speculation. With the French Institu-— 
tionalists and the Austrian Legitimists there must now be associated 
the name of Olgiati as Catholic exponents of legal thought. 


MririAM THERESA ROONEY. 
Washington, D.C. 
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